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HE FIGHTS DESTRUCTION— 
WITH A BRUSH 


We have a relentless enemy that ruins industrial 
machinery, wrecks farm tools and even eats away metal 
articles in our homes. This foe is rust and it costs 
mankind millions of dollars every year. Esso scientists 
fight rust with protective coatings derived from 
petroleum. Special grades have been developed to 
meet all climatic conditions. 

These preventives have already reduced the heavy toll 
of rust. But Esso research is never satisfied. Today it 
is developing even better rust preventives. 

The motorist knows what this 
extra service means when he 
buys Esso motor fuels and 
lubricants at the Esso sign. 
Petroleum helps to build 
a better life. 








“Stop at the nearest Esso 


OlL COMPANY sign for quality petroleum 
>. products and service” 
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This Know-How service is available 


in principal cities of the world 
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“Our big headache was lack of control 
over our inventory. Too much capital 
was tied up in slow-moving items. Yet 
costly emergency buying was often re- 
quired for other items, Each item was a 
big problem. Then we heard of a Rem- 
ington Rand system for automatic control 
of each separate inventory item. So we 
called the Remington Rand office near 
us for more information and... 


“HOW WE CUT OUR 
BUSINESS COSTS...” 
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“We got real help from the Systems 
Specialist. He showed how this simple 
system could be adapted to our own pro- 
cedures—so it would tell us automatically 
when to order each item, how much to 
order, when to check up on the order, 
when to take action on a surplus, That’s 
how we learned that Remington Rand 
systems would give us lower costs . .. 
through more control of our business!” 





Remington Rand Inc., Export Division, Dept, E-25, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., U.S.A. 


| FOR MORE 
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Company.. 
Address...... 


City and Country....... 


Please give me the details about your know-how 
service on inventory control record systems, 
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84” Four-High mill, one of four installed 
at Alcoa’s Edgewater, New Jersey, plant. 
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60” Two-High mill at Al- 
coa’s Davenport, Iowa, plant. 


Bliss Rolling Mills Meet the Test 
of Severe Usage at Alcoa 


ROLLING MILLS 
CONTAINER 





Whether it’s strip, sheet or foil, hot or cold 
working, you will find Bliss Rolling Mills and 
Accessories meeting exacting standards 
throughout the various plants of the Alumi- 
num Company of America. 

The 4-high mill illustrated here is one of 
a variety of Bliss rolling mills used at Alcoa’s 
Edgewater, New Jersey, plant, principally to 
roll aluminum foil from .040” thick stock, 
at speeds up to 1500 feet per minute. At its 
Davenport, Iowa, plant, Alcoa relies on a Bliss 
60” single-stand 2-high mill for rolling spe- 
cialty sheets and temper pass rolling on the 
lighter gages. Another Bliss 72” single-stand 
4-high mill is used for general purpose reduc- 
tion. Reductions of as much as.60% are regu- 
lar on this mill although 50% is normally 
considered a good average. 

With non-ferrous and ferrous metal pro- 
ducers alike, Bliss Rolling Mill engineers 
concentrate on the design of equipment, com- 
bining the speeds and controls required with 
the rigidity and accessibility necessary for 
long trouble-free service. 

For the engineered refinements that mean 
maximum production—for the rugged rolling 
mill performance you need, consult Bliss. 
You will get the same dependable counsel 
that has made Bliss the first name in power 
presses for more than 90 years. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


EXPORT DIVISION: 19 E. 47th St., N. Y. 17, U.S.A. 
Works At: Derby, England; St. Ouen sur Seine, 
France; Toledo, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Michigan. 
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lear Reader, 1 December 1949 


erican Machinist finished its mid-century report 
nmetalworking production equipment just as theedi- 
ors of the Digest were closing this issue of the mag- 
gine. AM’s editor Burnham Finney called the survey to 
r attention and, although it was past closing date 

or this issue, we got it. You'll find the story on page 
p "U.S. Machines Growing Older. " 


ork on the survey was started in February by the AM 
taff. They sent over 50,000 questionnaires to all 
anches of U.S. industry. The reports were worked over 
y the entire AM staff plus other McGraw-Hill depart= 
mts, includingresearch, economics, statistical, 
Irculation, illustration. 


ants employing from 1 to 100,000 persons were checked 
he battery of figures == roughly 50,000 separate en- 
Pes -- f111 96 pages. 


AM "Midecentury survey of metalworking production 
ipment" is the sixth in a series, started back in 
It is typical of the research done by McGraw-Hill 
Mazines to bring their readers necessary facts so that 
Magement may do a better job. The survey is typical 
[the type of stories that are digested monthly by our 
titers to bring in digest form these important stories 


Digest readers. 
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ANOTHER OUTSTANDING MONARCH 
TRACER CONTROLLED LATHE 





For fast, repetitive shaft turning at its 
economical best you need the new Monarch 
““Motor-Trace”—an automatic cycle, elec- 
tric motor operated, electric tracer con- 
trolled duplicating attachment available 
on any standard Monarch lathe, 14” or 
larger. 

Tracing is done either from gage blocks, 
micrometer heads or a template. This 
readily adapts it to straight, multiple diam- 
eter shaft work in any desired size with- 
in the capacity of the machine. Unbeat- 
able on long production runs, it also is 
recommended for its: ability to cut costs 
on exceedingly small lots, because of the 
simplicity of micrometer head setup. 

As the completely automatic cycle is 
finger-tip controlled from a single pedestal- 
type station, one man can operate two 
machines, easily. An equally important 
economy feature is the ability of the 
*Motor-Trace” to be disengaged in less 
than thirty seconds, allowing quick con- 
version to conventional engine lathe 
operation, 

You'll want to investigate how these fea- 
tures and others fit the “*Motor-Trace” for 
“*peak production at a profit” in your shop. 
He sure to ask for complete information. 


THE MONARCH “MOTOR-TRACE” 











This pedestal-type control stand, permits 
complete control of the fully automatic 
eycle from a single point. For maximum 
machining efficiency, as many as five dif- 
ferent feeds may be preselected. 


[ -—— Se ee Oo oo 


“Motor-Trace” driving motors (with 
cover removed), electronically controlled, 
take the responsibility for feed change 
and fast carriage return out of the oper- 
ator’s hands, 


HE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPA Sidney, Oh 
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a 3-H. P. TRUCK that does 
MORE WORK at LOWER COST 










oe) 


With this machine, one man does the work of four. It takes 1000-pound 
loads (453 kilograms) on its 14-square-foot steel platform: cast- 
ings, crates, welding equipment, lubricants, pipe. A 10-cubic-foot 
self-dumping bucket (18 cubie feet with sideboards ) is instantly 
eh ’ interchangeable with the platform. It is ideal for foundry sand, 
ght-duty grader : A ‘ 
scrap, small parts, concrete. Other accessories include a 50-inch steel 
blade for light grading, a rotary sweeper, and a powerful sprayer for 
industrial and agricultural use. 


PRECISION-BUILT By Major foundries and other plants in the United States (Allegheny- 


. y Ludlum, General Electric, General Motors, U, S. Steel) report saving 

BELL ircrafl 2-3 men per day with each Prime Mover they operate. 
The Prime Mover burns gasoline and can be converted to kerosene 
SORPORATION ... runs 8 hours on 3 gallons of fuel. It has no belts or chains. Its 
P. O. BOX 1MD12 geared transmission runs in oil .. . is completely sealed against dust 
BUFFALO 5, N. Y., U.S.A, and moisture. It climbs 20% grades fully loaded . . . turns in its 
own length. A special 9-square-foot platform goes through standard 


PATENTS & T.M. REG doors. For additional facts and for the name of the nearest distribu- 
MENDING. COPYRIGHT, 1949 tor-servicemen, please mail this coupon. 
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Facts For Electrical Engineers 















How to cut costs 


3 ways 


WITH ALUMINUM BUS BAR 


1. SAVE ON SUPPORTS — Bus bars of 
aluminum provide the same current- 
carrying capacity at half the weight. 
Spans can be longer, supports fewer—yet 
the structure is strong and trustworthy. 


w 
2. SAVE ON INSTALLATION — Shipping 
and handling costs are lowered. Alumi- 
num bus is easily fitted and assembled. 
Efficient pressure joints or welded joints 
may be used. 


3. SAVE ON FIRST COST AND AFTER — 
You can buy aluminum bus at a saving 
in terms of circuit capacity. Once in- 
stalled, aluminum stands up strongly to 
weather, resists most chemical plant 
fumes and other severe service conditions. 


INGOT @ ALLOYS @ SHEET ©@ PLATE e 
SHAPES @ WIRE @ ROD e@ CABLE @ TUBING @ CONDUIT @ FOIL @ PIGMENTS 
RIVETS @ NAILS @ CHEMICALS 





ALUMINUM 


Distributing unit, in the Western Hemisphere, of the ALUMINIUM 
LIMITED group of companies. Offices and agents in 30 cities. 


A. luminum FOR THE AMERICAS backed by world-wide resources} 


aaa 


You can get what you want in aluminum 
bus: rectangular, tubular or channel 
shapes, with the required fittings, bolts, 
clamps, connectors . . . in sizes needed 
for office buildings, light manufactur- 
ing, heavy industry or power system 
installations. 


New booklet gives full specifications: 
60 pages include the physical and elec- 
trical tables necessary to evaluate and 
design bus systems of aluminum, as well 
as helpful installation suggestions. For 
your copy, write Aluminum Import 
Corporation, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y.—Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo, 
1279, Buenos Aires— Rua Da Quitanda, 
96, Sao Paulo. 


COILS @ DISCS @ ROOFING e@ SIDING 


Cable address: ALIMPORT 
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More Grain... More Food 


with Monsanto Agricultural Chemicals 


HE amount of food on the table often 

depends upon winning the battle of 
the bugs . . . upon victory in the war on 
weeds. Monsanto is a leading source of 
ammunition to defeat these food-destroy- 
ing pests. For example: 


Insects that attack crops and live- 
stock and those that invade the home 
are laid low by Santobane, * Monsanto’s 
DDT. Nifos*-T is powerful against 
mites, aphids, thrips and other pests of 
the orchard, farm and greenhouse. In 


fields of grains or grasses, Monsanto 
2,4-D withers broad-leaved weeds with- 
out harming crops. For information on 
these, and other Monsanto Chemicals 
serving agriculture, contact the nearest 
Monsanto representative. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri, U.S. A. * Monsanto Chemi- 
cals Ltd., London « Monsanto (Canada) 
Ltd., Montreal « Monsanto (Australia) 
Pty., Ltd., Melbourne. Representatives 


in principal cities of the world. 
*Trade-mark registered in the U. S. 


¢ 


Chemicals for agriculture are only one group 
among hundreds of Monsanto Chemicals and 


Plastics that serve industry. This industry 
service is valuable to every executive in every 
business. It leads to improvement of products, 
lowering of costs, increased sales. If you have 
a problem, chances are you can get the an- 


swer from Monsanto, 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


-WHICH 


Xd 


Write for technical bulletins 
on Monsanto insecticides and 
herbicides. Address Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Foreign 
Department MD, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri, U.S. A, 


SERVES MANKIND 
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...Industry’s Mightiest Metal 


Outstanding among metals—Alloy Steels are 
maximum in strength, hardness, toughness, 
corrosion-resistance, heat-resistance, stress- 
and fatigue-resistance. Where these qualities 
are called for, Alloy Steels answer both with 
efficiency and economy. And, tough as they are 
on the job, they are easy to work and trouble- 
free in process. 


REPUBLIC Alloy Steels not only do the difficult 
jobs best, but also do them at low cost and 
worthwhile profit, They are specially adapted 


ee, Se 


REPUBLIC STEEL PRODUCTS include: Alloy, Carbon and 
Enduro*Stainless Steels; Corrosion-resisting Toncan® Iron; Cold 
Finished Steels; Bars, Plates, Shapes, Sheets, Strip, Steel Roo 
ing and Siding, Electrical Steels, Electro-Piated Sheets; Mer 
chant Pipe, Line Pipe, Casing and Tubing for the gas and oil 
industry, Boiler Tubes, Mechanical Tubing, Conduit; Tinplate, 
Terneplate; Bolts, Nuts and Rivets; Wire Rods, Wire, Nails and 
Staples, Fence and Fence Posts; Drainage Products; Steel 
Building Products; Fabricated Stee! Products —Shelving, Kitchen 
Cabinets, Storage Bins, Filing Equipment, Lockers, Stee! 
Containers. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


REPRESENTATIVES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


a 














HARDNESS 


to fabrication of bearings and gears, to high- 
speed mobile equipment . . . trains, aircraft, 
buses, trucks and marine craft. . . to heavy-duty 
industrial and construction equipment in the 
petroleum, mining, excavation and road build- 
ing fields, and in modern high-speed machine 
tool construction. 


REPUBLIC will help you select the steel for 
greatest pay-load, lowest operating costs. Contact 
your REPUBLIC representative today, or write: 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER FOR QUALITY STEELS 


Republic Steel 


Corporation 
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Business Trends 


LOOKING AHEAD INTO 1950, the prospect is that business through winter and 
spring will hold the gains it has made since summer. Business will go into the 
new year at a high level, Strikes in steel and coal this fall—plus the slowing- 
down they brought other industries—mean that an important segment of busi- 
ness will be working against a backlog of demand for months to come. Steel 
operating rate, which held near 8-9% during the strike, may well stay close to 
100% of capacity throughout the winter. 


Business purchases of new plants and equipment, the key to general pros- 
perity, are expected to be lower, but still at a high level. Totalling about 
$18-billion in 1948, they probably will taper off slightly next year. McGraw- 
Hill’s survey of business plans to buy capital equipment—due about the first 
of the year—will give a precise estimate of 1950 trend. Any letdown, how- 


ever, is expected to be offset in part by rising government expenditures, particu- 
larly military. 


More inflation is unlikely to develop in the first half of 1950, even though 
it is expected by some stock-market analysists and business leaders. True, 
government spending is likely to produce a $5-billion deficit for fiscal 1950. 
Curbs on fiscal policy, on installment buying of cars and household equipment, 
and on credit for homebuilders have been loosened. World War II veterans 
will get a $2.8-billion dividend on government insurance policies, which is sure 
to stimulate business this winter. Some prices—notably non-ferrous metals— 
have gained sharply since the ‘‘recession’’ of last summer. 


Reserves of industrial capacity and manpower, and surpluses of many crops, 
however, seem large enough to meet all demands in sight in the next 6 months. 
Industrial production, which was about 175 on the Federal Reserve Index before 
the steel strike, could be pushed to at least 195 if demand developed. In short, 
the prospect is that rising demand will mean continuing good business well into 
1950, but not inflation. Some lines and companies can expect some rough 
going, as they had this year. 


ARE U. S. TARIFFS a real barrier to trade? One answer, which runs contrary 
to much talk here and abroad; The U. S. market is actually among the world’s 
easiest markets to enter. Quotas on the physical volume of products allowed 
to be imported are rare in the U. S., but widely used abroad. This alone makes 
the U. S. market among the most accessible to importers. 


Tariffs are being scaled down. Trade agreements (latest were announced in 
early October after negotiations at Annecy, France, this summer) have brought 
the over-all level below what it was before World War |. Last year some 70% 
of all imports, by value, were duty free. Duties on goods subject to duty 
amounted to less than 15% of value. In contrast, in 1913 the rate on goods 
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Business Trends (continvea) 


subject to duty averaged 27%. On some products, of course, duties make 
importing difficult. 


Trend in tariffs is downward—with some of the heaviest cuts expected on manu- 
factured goods, which have made up a steadily decreasing share of total U. S. 
imports. State Department already is planning another round of negotiations 
among 40 nations next summer. Chief benefits of these Reciprocal Trade agree- 
ments go to countries exporting to U. S. They continue to use quotas and 
currency restrictions to limit imports, making tariff cuts a one-way benefit. 


Devaluation raised prices of American goods—up to 44%—=in most overseas 
markets. That throws up a hurdle to U. S. exporters that tariff concessions will 
not offset. Net result of tariff cuts and devaluation is to further encourage 
imports into the U. S. and discourage exports. Still, U. S. exports in 1950 are 
expected to be limited not by high prices nor by a shortage of buyers, but by 
a continued shortage of dollars. 


FREER TRADE among European nations is slow in developing. Counted on by 
ECA economists and others in the U. S. to consolidate the gains of devaluation, 
a general easing of trade restrictions still seems far away. Britain lifted restric- 
tions on about half the imports private traders buy from soft-currency nations. 
Benelux freed about 30% of the trade among the three countries, then post- 
poned earlier deadline of June, 1950, for complete union. France, with its 
internal wage-and-price crisis, postponed its plans for freer trade. 


U. S. TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE behind a $650-million program is expected 
to double Iran’s farm and industrial production in the next 7 years. Planned 
by Overseas Consultants, Inc., which is made up of 1] American consulting firms, 
the program gives priority to social improvement, not industrial construction. 


Among the first steps: use of chemicals and drugs to fight disease and vermin, 
reduction of work shifts in the textile industry from 10 and 12 hours to 8 
hours, and providing better methods and tools for Iran’s farmers. 


The plan will require $2-million for road construction equipment, almost 
$8-million for railroad equipment, more than $20-million for electric-power-plant 
construction, and other equipment to increase output in a wide range of indus- 
tries. Most of the equipment will come from the U. S., but British, Dutch, 
Belgian and other European countries will compete for orders. 


OIL-REFINERY EXPANSION plans in Western Europe may be cut back as a 
result of OEEC review of the program. The council has approved construction 
of refineries capable of processing 62.4-million tons of oil by 1952-53. But 
the council urged that no country expand its refinery capacity to produce a 
surplus for export where there is no market in sight. 
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Here is the Allied 
Equipment matched to 


INTERNATIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 















e BUCYRUS-ERIE TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


e ISAACSON LANDCLEARING AND EARTHMOVING 
EQUIPMENT 


e HEIL EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
e SUPERIOR SIDEBOOMS AND ANGLE-FILLERS 
e HUGHES-KEENAN TRACTOR CRANES 


eM-R-S DIESEL WHEEL TRACTORS 
AND MISSISSIPPI WAGONS 


e HOUGH PAYLOADERS 

e TROJAN ROAD MAINTAINERS 

¢ BROOKVILLE LOCOMOTIVES 

e READY-POWER ENGINE GENERATORS 





For sales and service on the matched and allied equipment 
listed here—as well as on International Crawler and Wheel 
Tractors and International Power Units—depend on the 
one complete source available to you in any of 65 countries 
where International Harvester affiliates and distributors are 
identified as headquarters for. . . 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL POWER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER EXPORT COMPANY 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 1, U.S. A. 
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Here is a typical example of the vital 
part steel plays in building a better world. 
What used to be an antiquated residential 
and industrial area in New York City has 
been transformed into a huge dream city 
within a city. It provides modern, roomy 
homes for 31,000 people! ... parks, flowers, 
trees, sun, and air for all to enjoy. 


UNITED STATES 


* . 












Helping to build a better world 
of tomorrow... U°S:*S STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Whatever you may plan to build, re- 
member the qualities of U*eS*S Structural 
Steel. It combines high strength-weight 
ratio, exceptional weather and fire resist- 
ance, ease and versatility of application, 
uniformity, economy, and many other fea- 
tures to a degree that is unsurpassed by 
any other building material. 


STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK 8, U S.A ad * 


WE SERVE THE WORLD with superior steels from the world’s largest steelmakel > 
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Washington Report 


INDIAN PRIME MINISTER NEHRU’S visit to the United States—his first—is 
counted a significant political coup for the West in the cold war. ‘Nehru, the 
spiritual heir of Ghandi and Liberator of India, likes to think of his nation as 
the ‘‘Third Force’’ that could bring about lasting peace. Secretary of State 
Acheson disagrees, believing no important nation can stay neutral. 


In informal attempts to coax Nehru around to Acheson's logic, U. $. Ambassador 
Loy Henderson found himself handicapped by Nehru’s misconceptions about the 
U. S., that it was a nation of great technological advance but without high moral 
and cultural standards. Thus the trip was an opportunity (1) to let Nehru see 
for himself and (2) to give Acheson and President Truman a month in which to 
push the idea that nobody can stay neutral. 


Direct political and economic deals were not a part of Nehru’s visit. Pacific 
Pact, blocked sterling, ‘‘Point 4’, food—all these came up as topics of the day 
and as dinner conversation. But Acheson readily agreed when Nehru remarked 
that the time is not opportune for a Pacific Pact. 


Nehru went home with these things: (1) Acheson's pledge that the U. S. would 
concentrate on helping !ndia solve her food problem, (2) a U. S. pledge*to sup- 
port India’s candidacy for a seat on the UN Security Council, and (3) Acheson’s 
suggestion that India become the model for demonstrating Point 4. 


POINT 4 IS A PHILOSOPHY, not a program. It is important to keep that fact 
in mind in interpreting Congress’ failure to put through President Truman’‘s 
legislation this year. Truman’s own people are partly to blame. Staff work 
in laying out procedures for government's role in the program was slow and 
sloppy. The opposition expressed in Congressional hearings was largely dis- 
agreement over techniques, not over objectives. Next year, Congressional com- 
mittees will work out the details. 


Meanwhile, Point 4 kind of activity is going on. An example is ECA‘s tech- 
nical assistance program. Also, there are the Rockefeller programs; Overseas 
Consultants, Inc., with its $650-million development in tran; Stettinius associates 
in Liberia; and others. 


PHILIPPINE ECONOMY—regardless of how last months’ election turned out—is 
heading into a dollar crisis that will have serious political repercussions both in 
the Orient and in the U.S. Such is the judgment of State Department's economic 
division. Their conclusions have been laid down to Secretary Acheson—and to 
the Philippine government. 


Cause of the looming trouble is that post-war U. S. rehabilitation dollars have 
created a statistical prosperity which has lulled the government into avoiding the 
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Washington Report tcontinver 


unpopular, but necessary, reforms to put the country on its feet once the relief 
dollars stop. Relief payments will start falling off rapidly next spring. They 
virtually end altogether in the spring of 1951. Running at the rate of $300- 
million a year since war's end, they have offset the Philippine trade deficit. 


LOOK FOR YUGOSLAVIA to get another World Bank loan—between $10- and 
$20-million. It is the next step in the West's aggressive policy of supporting and 
encouraging Tito’s anti-Soviet stand. It will be the fourth dollar credit aimed 
at filling Yugoslavia’s trade gap left by the Russian economic blockade. 


In addition to approximately $40-million from these four credits, Tito still 
can draw up to $57-million more from the International Monetary Fund at a 
rate of $15-million a year. 


Other examples of U. S. moves designed to widen the Tito-Stalin break: pre- 
meditated support for Yugoslavia’s successful candidacy against Czechoslovakia 
for a seat on the UN security council . . . easing up on export licenses, typified 
by approval last August of a $3-million steel mill purchase . . . approval of a 
Yugoslav-West German trade agreement whereby Tito gets industrial equipment. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS LOAN of $25-million to Chile by the Export-Import 
Bank in October may not, as the bank claifms, indicate a policy change. But 
it does set a precedent. Previously, the bank turned down similar applications 
from Brazil, Argentina, and the Union of South America. In each case, the 
bank ruled the loans must be for the specific projects, not balance of payments. 


You can assume this from the Chilean loan: if a situation gets bad enough, 
the bank will step in to back up U. S. foreign policy and protect earlier bank 
investments. In Chile’s case, the drop in copper prices did it. 


AFGHANISTAN WILL GET an Export-Import Bank loan for about $15-million 
soon. Money will go for irrigation and limited electric-power production along 
the Helmand River, with increased wheat and cotton crops as the ultimate goal. 
Engineering and economic reports backing the loan application submitted from 
Kabul (with aid from Morrison-Knudson Co., Inc., a U. S. engineering and con- 
struction firm) were among the best the bank ever received. 


INTERNATIONAL GLIMPSES 


Dean Rusk will become Under Secretary of State if his boss, James Webb, 
accepts an offer to become President of North Carolina University. Rusk, now 
Deputy Under-Secretary, is the man most embassy representatives call on. 


Maximum additional U. $. market for crude rubber as a result of the modi- 
fication of the government's synthetic use program is 52,000 tons. Actually, 
experts figure the increase will not amount to much fnore than 35,000 tons. 
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The World's Greatest Producers of 
(62,171,926 HP thru Dec. 1948) 
Industrial Diesel Generator units of 350 to 1000 KW output are 
operating in, or ordered for, the following countries: 
® . ANGOLA 
ARABIA 
ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 
BELGIAN CONGO 
: BRAZIL 
, BRITAIN 
“ mm 6CSs« CHANNEL ISLES 
: Et CHILE 
ECUADOR 
rt ( NN GREECE 
Ss I, INDONESIA 
i om EO. a iNERAL Mot MEXICO 
i ey pie PORTUGAL 
a . — sf pate SOUTH AFRICA 
— ne , . VENEZUELA 
yh, 6000 KW G.M. Diesel Installation at Porto Alegre, Brazil. 
nk 
GM DIESEL GENERATOR UNITS ARE: 
Easy and inexpensive to install, due to compact unit construction 
ion Easy to operate, due to aut tic devices controlling lubrication, cooling and load 
ong Easy to maintain, due to interchangeability of parts and accessibility 
oal. Reet. end coonamnlont tn eporation, due to GM unit injectors, uniflow scavenging 
st FREEDOM FROM POWER LIMITATION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
New York 19, New York, U.S.A. 
For Information Address GENERAL MOTORS at 


ERNTINA ......... Buenos Aires ENGLAND ......... London, OW. 1 PUR cceccscssevcccaiengs Lima 
VERS Vostdece Melbourne FRANCE TECeErrErrrirrerrrry) «| PORTUGAL ........ - 

pevkecad backs ewes Antwerp GERMANY ......Russelsheim/Main SOUTH AFRICA... a 5 a isbon 

Peake Kika sa uesee Sao Paulo INDIA ............. I ort Elizabeth 


POR rene eesseeeeee 
eoerecocccecces ces cMMRE® = tT ees cecccccesccooscmatavan «=©6SWEDEN ......... 
Ser eereeserseeeee rece emeMVOMe =«=— MEAIRENIND seseseresnes 


rah vekens Copenhagen N NEW ZEALAND ........ Wellington cee 
Reade a hevepaiene Alexandria PAKISTAN ................Karachi VENEZUELA 
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These modern chemical processing agents are used in 
industries ranging all the way from cosmetics to antifreeze 
solutions. 


They are outstanding for their chemical, solvent, lubri- 
cant and hygroscopic properties. Crystal-clear glycols will 
help you improve already established processing opera- 
tions and they will open the way to many new ones. 


Radiator antifreeze, paints, soaps, tobacco — are but 
a few products that have been improved by glycois. Learn 
how these modern chemical processing agents will help 
you improve your product. Write for the booklet “Dow 
Glycols’’. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
204 Richmond Street West Toronto, Canada 
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“WE MUST BUY if we intend to sell’ is 
the theme of an Economic Cooperation 
Adminstration report aimed at increas- 
ing American exports from abroad. It 
urges certain changes in U. S. customs 
procedures and advances constructive 
suggestions to European governments 
and business and to U. S. businessmen. 
The report faces and presents squarely 
the fact that the traditional excess of 
U. S. exports over imports has been 
financed by the U. S. government and 
its nationals. j 

The so-called favorable balance of 
trade from 1914 to 1949 amounted to 
$101-billion. It was offset in large part 
by government loans and grants total- 
ling $68-billion, of which $49-billion were 
direct grants from American taxes. 

The remainder was offset by over $10- 
billion of private remittances, about as 
zy much in long and short term private cap- 
Ry ) ital investments, over $15-billion sent in 
vr gold or as liquidated dollar assets, and 
$1-billion from World Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 





Dollar Gap Widening 


But now, the report claims, the dollar 
gap is widening because of the inability 
of European countries to earn enough 
dollars from exports to the U. S. Of 
various alternate courses open for cor- 
tection of this situation, stimulating im- 
ports to the U. S. is urged as the most 
feasible. 

In fact, ECA estimates that the U. S. 
must buy at least $2-billion more a year 
ftom Europe or see its exports dwindle 
)a mere trickle and living conditions 
oad drop to a point endangering 
d peace. So it recommends first that 
U, S. customs procedures be simplified. 
Then European governments are ad- 





























Europe Urged to Export More 


ECA investigating mission to Marshall Plan countries reports thet 
exports to the U. S. are vital, suggests ways to increase them 


vised to strengthen missions in the U. §., 
provide adequate credit facilities for 
their exporters; reduce and, as quickly 
as possible, abolish import and export 
controls; encourage increased production 
of basic raw materials; and participate 
in developing travel facilities for tour- 
ists. 


What Businessmen Can Do 


European businessmen can help, the 
report points out, by developing aggres- 
sive selling campaigns in the U. S. in- 
stead of waiting for business to come 
in. They should arrange meetings with 
American buyers and businessmen to 
exchange market information, and they 
should study U. S. markets and market- 
ing methods. They should set up trade 
information staffs in the U. S. 

Other suggestions to foreign business- 
men are to maintain larger inventories in 
the U. S. for better servicing of repeat 
orders, to persuade European banks to 
take the lead in promoting profitable ex- 
ports, and to develop procedures for sub- 
contracting in Marshall Plan countries 
other than their own. They are urged 
to make an all-out effort to increase man- 
agement-labor productivity and efficiency 
and to lower production costs, overhead, 
and prices. 

American businessmen too are urged 
to interest themselves in greater imports. 
They are advised to search out European” 
markets of semifiished products or raw 
materials and to reexamine European 
production for specialties that cannot be 
mass-produced economically in the U. S. 

They can help too by studying distribu- 
tion costs of imports, by encouraging 
American transportation companies to 
seek overseas freight, and by adopting 
new financing procedures. 
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U.S. Machines Growing Older 


Survey of metalworking equipment in the U. S. shows that its production 
equipment is racing toward obsolescence—too many machines are too old 


METALWORKING PRODUCTION equipment 
in the United States is in worse shape 
today than it was at the end of the war. 
Metalworking industries are falling be- 
hind in keeping their machinery up-to- 
date. These are the unpleasant general 
conclusions that can be drawn from the 
American Machinist mid-century inven- 
tory of metalworking equipment. 

The obsolescence trend of the 1930’s 
toward a higher average age is back. I[f 
the present trend of inadequate replace- 
ment is not reversed, more than three out 
of four machine tools by 1955 will be 
at least 10 years old. 

Just what does this situation mean to 
world business? Briefly, these two 
things: First, a market is growing in 
the U. S. for metalworking equipment. 


1940 1945 TODAY 


and it will be filled by both domestic and 
imported machinery. Second, the com- 
petitive position of the U. S. in world 
markets is directly measurable by its 
production equipment and becomes pro- 
gressively worse as that equipment be- 
comes old and out-moded. 

Here are the facts. The inventory /ols 
shows that the U. S. has engaged in [lesig 
production work 1,762,165 machine tools, early 
471,257 units of metal-forming equip- (thine 
ment, and 885,280 units of “other shop /l0 ye 
equipment”. This last item includes| An 
welding machines, balancing machines, fet 
air compressors, and equipment for pro P 
cessing and materials handling (cranes, istal 
hoists, industrial trucks). v. 8. 

The number.,of machine tools at least MM ay 
10 years old in the U. S. is at an all-tim } All 
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is true of metal-forming equipment with 
260,132 units, or 55%, 10 years or older. 
juction [Probably the 301,864 units, or 34%, of 
oo old fother shop equipment at least 10 years 
ld represent a new peak also. 
Altogether, 1,321,047 units are 10 
ears or older. This equipment has suf- 
ered from hard usage, has been out- 
oded by new technical developments, 
nd represents inefficient and high-cost 
anufacturing practices. 
Furthermore, over 800,000 machine 
ventory {ols less than 10 years old are of prewar 
aged in jiesign. Some designs date back to the 
ne tools, Matly 1930’s. At least 95% of the ma- 
equip- (tine tools in use today are more than 
‘er shop | years old in design. 
includes | Another measure of obsolescence and 
achines fiéfficiency is the 20-year-old mark. A 
for pro fetal of 606,702 units were bought and 
(cranes pastalled before 1929. About 19% of 
N. §. metalworking equipment has had 
at least MM average of a quarter century of use. 
all-tim | All these figures add up to one fact: 
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high—759,000 units, or 48%. The same 





1945 TODAY 


The remarkable postwar developments— 
greater power, higher speeds and feeds, 
automatic cycles and tracer controls, 
automatic work handling—are being 
scantily applied. Last year, new machine 
tools installed were only 2% of those in 
active operation—far too few for a 
competitive economy. 

The inventory also revealed facts and 
situations pointing up major trends in 
many industries. The automobile in- 
dustry has the highest percentage of 
metalworking equipment at least 10 
years old (53%), while the aircraft 
industry has the lowest (14%). 

Age of equipment varies as to type. 
Planers are oldest—-75% over 10 years’ 
old, 55% over 20 years. Other aged 
units include shapers, threaders, and 
forging, swaging, and wire and strip 
forming machinery. Best records are 
shown by rifle-working machines, pneu- 
matic presses, die-casters, gas-welding 
equipment, and industrial trucks—Am 
Mach, Nov 3, p129 















How To Cut Costs 
The Old... 








Asparagus packing at Seabrook Farms Co. 


was slow—select, prearrange, and pack. 


Food-Processing Cost Forum 


For the past 2 years, costs have been a thorn to U. S. food proc 
essors and have been the target of many far-reaching programs 


EXPERIENCE of six com- 
panies shows that the 
i. food processor has open 
to him many ways to cut 
costs and to increase 
productivity. And many 
of these ways do not in- 
volve spectacular equipment, just com- 
mon sense and management skill. 
American Home Foods, Inc., first paid 
attention to inventory controls over raw 
materials and finished products. The 
result—strong inventory position and re- 
duction in storage-space requirements. 
Materials handling was looked at, with 
the result of almost 100% conversion to 
palletized operations. Standard costs 
were developed. High waste in packag- 
ing was attacked by more rigid material 
specifications, elimination of oversized 
cartons, and tighter packed carloads. 
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» +. and the New 


Output is now 300% greater. Prearranged 
spears are belt-conveyed to packers. 


Seabrook Farms Co., for its quick- 
frozen and canning operations, instituted 
nine projects: 

1. A continuous processing line for 
asparagus. 

2. High-speed 
lines. 

3. Buckets replaced with tub trucks 
to bulk-handle peas and lima beans. 

4. Feeding lines by gravity from tub 
trucks. 

5. Harvesting root crops and spinach 
by automatic harvester-loaders. 

6. Palletized handling. 


automatic packaging 












7. Incentive wage payment wherever 
practical. 

8. Production standards set up. 

9. Supervisory training program. 

The asparagus processing line, be 










sides tripling original output, lowered Mplate 


floor-space requirements by 30%, im-| 
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proved working conditions, eliminated use 
of tote pans and flat trucks, and reduced 
damage to asparagus spears. 
Amalgamated Sugar Co. had a particu- 
larly hard situation to face. It had little 
control over either raw-material (sugar 
beet) cost or basic price of sugar, the 
latter being dictated by cane-sugar pro- 
ducers. 

The solution was to lower overhead 
while maintaining volume. Maintenance 
budgets were pared and its costs studied. 
Inventories were reviewed. New equip- 
ment was installed. Five factories were 
equipped with continuous diffusers. Re- 
sults—three men per crew instead of 21 
men, lower coal consumption, lower sugar 
losses, capacity increased by 33%. 

P. J. Ritter Co. started its program 
by setting up (1) a three-man committee 
on cost reduction and (2) these require- 
ments on ideas: Will it reduce costs? 
Will it increase sales? In 1949? 
Substantial savings have been effected 
by elimination of many non-working 
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foremen and supervisors, of certain jobs, 
and of some unnecessary, war-borne ac- 
tivities. 

Glaser-Crandell Co, estimates savings 
of 8% from closer control. Salesmen are 
making more calls per day. Purchasing 
agents are checking markets more thor- 
oughly—and bargaining. More business 
of the overhead absorbing type is being 
accepted. 

Curtice Brothers Co. looks on in- 
creased palletizing as a key point in its 
cost-cutting program. It also is employ- 
ing strictly modern equipment on its 
farm operations and is placing greater 
emphasis on budgeting control. Particu- 
lar attention is being paid to personnel 
training. 

While the organization and operating 
practices of these six companies all dif- 
fer, there can be recognized throughout 
a common approach to the cost problem 
—to gain better management, more effi- 
cient processing, less waste, greater pro- 
ductivity—Food Ind, Oct, p41, 62 
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8 plating, by decomposition of metallic 
rbonyls, will be a continuous process in this 
mercial unit now under construction by 
monwealth Engrg. Co. Loading and 
ding will be done at one end. Parts to 


owered PPlated will pass through cleaning and dry- 
0» im- 
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¥ 





CONTINUOUS GAS-PLATING UNIT 


ing sections, then to plating section. Plating 
gas will be Jet-sprayed on parts in deposi- 
tion chamber. For nickel plating, gas would 
be 20% Ni(CO)«s and 80% carrier gas (usually 
hydrogen). Chamber must firat be purged 
with inert gas.—Chem Eng, Oct, p118 
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Three-Jet Fighter-Bomber XB-51 Looks Different .. . 
. . +» from Above... 





MOST UNCONVENTIONAL jet plane yet de- 
veloped in the U.S. is the XB-51, three- 
jet fighter-bomber. Variable-incidence 
wing, mounting for two of its three jet 
engines, stabilizer atop tail fin, and tan- 
dem landing gear are distinct shifts from 
current designs. 

Use of variable-incidence wings is not 
a new aircraft design idea. The first 
such wing structure was built in 1930. 
This wing design will permit the XB-51 
to take off and land in a nearly-hori- 
zontal position, fully utilizing both land- 
ing gear units. The decided droop to 
wings flattens out during flight. Small, 
retractable wingtip landing-gear units 
will prevent wingtip damage during 
ground maneuvering. 

Variable-incidence wing allows faster 
takeoffs and slower landings. It allows 
slightly higher maximum speeds by per- 


Unique Design for U.S. Plane _|,. 
Variable-incidence wing, high tail-plane, jet mounting, tandem gear 
make the new fighter-bomber XB-51 a strange looking ‘‘bird” 
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. +» from Front... {| 








Spot 
mitting fuselage to assume a minimum De 
drag attitude while the wing is at its P8¢ 
near zero-lift incidence. 

Main objection to such wing design 
is the structural problem created. One 
wing span must be movable about the E 
other. In the XB-51 the front span will 
rotate because it is more lightly loaded 
than is the rear span. “ 

Two General Electric J-47 jet engines) 
are mounted on pylons extending from 
each side of the fuselage. Third jet isi 
in the tail, the air intake being atop thel 
fuselage. 

Stabilizer location avoids jet and wing 
turbulence at slow speeds and guarantee 
maximum longitudinal control when mosh, 
needed. 

Wing span is about 55 ft., overall 
length 80 ft., gross weight 80,000 b-P* 
Aviation Wk, Oct 3, p12 
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Practical Slime Control 
by Chemical Toxicants 


Paper mills are caused considerable 
trouble by microorganisms that form 
slime deposits on inner surfaces of equip- 
ment. These organisms must be kept un- 
der control if the mill is to operate at 
high efficiency. 

Addition of a chemical slime-control 
agent is now practiced in 75% of the 
American paper mills. Two general types 
are popular: (1) phenolic derivations 
such as sodium pentachlorophenate and 
(2) organomercurial compounds such as 
phenyl mercuric acetate. 

Methods of applying slime-control 
agents differ in various mills. Chlori- 
nated phenols give best results with “slug 
feeding” in the form of briquettes. A 
relatively high dosage is put in for a 
short period at regular intervals. With 
the mercurials, best results are usually 
obtained with continuous feeding, 

With slug feeding, addition should be 
made where slime growth is most rapid. 
In continuous feeding into recycling sys- 
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tems, there is not much advantage in one 
spot over another. 

Decision as to the point where the 
gent should be added depends on con- 
venience of equipment location. Suitable 
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places are the white water just beyond 
the overflow, the stock storage tank, and 
the fresh water.—Paper Ind & World, 
Sept, p684 


India to Make Boilers 


First major industrial boilers to be man- 
ufactured in India will be made next year 
by the Textile Machinery Corp., Ltd., at 
Calcutta. Designs will be supplied by 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. 

The factory will have about 47,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space and an expected produc- 
tion of 1,000 tons of boilers, ancillary 
plant, and kindred equipment. Provision 
has been made for eventual extension to 
four times the initial capacity—Mach, 
Oct 8, p872 


Private Hurricane Warning 


Hurricane warning system and evacua- 
tion program of Dow Chemical Co.’s 
Freeport, Texas, plant features use of 
radar and a shortwave radio hookup. 
Dow’s system calls for a 12-hr. warning, 
at which partial shutdowns are started, 
then 6-hr. and 4-hr. warnings and finally 
evacuation. The shortwave system 
assures full communication even when 


telephone lines are down.—Chem Eng, 
Oct, p179 
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Avoiding Stock Duplication 
Can Save Management Money 


Elimination of stock duplication offers 
management wide possibility for cost cut- 
ting. In large companies where different 
divisions buy separately, using their own 
parts’ names and numbers, buying costs 
mount. 

Volume-buying price benefits are lost; 
one division may order a part that is 
overstocked by another division. 

Remington Rand, Inc., starte1 a survey 
in 1945 to eliminate such waste for the 
U. S. Navy. The job will not be com- 
pleted until 1952, but savings will be 
great. So far 15-million of the Navy’s 
50-million parts’ numbers have been 
checked. 

Of these, only 2-milliogn represent ac- 
tual parts; the remaining 13-million rep- 
resent duplication, obsolete equipment, 
and the like. Remington Rand believes 
the 2-million numbers can be reduced to 
80,825 numbers to simplify work of the 
purchasing section. 

Remington Rand’s system for stand- 
ardization and simplification of ordering 
is based on two principles: (1) use only 
one number for a given part; (2) name 
part for what it does rather than what 
it is. 

As an example, the Navy buys a pump 
that has identical screws in two_ places. 
One screw costs 10¢ as a replacement 
part, the other costs 5¢. Yet the Navy 
buys the same screw as a standard stock 
item by the barrel at a cost of 0.7¢ per 
screw. 

Elimination of duplication will reduce 
ordering red tape and permit reduction 
in office force.—Business Wk, Oct 1, p82 


Inclosed Jig Cuts Dye Costs 


Inclosed dye jigs appear to be the answer 
to low dyeing costs for small dye lots. 
Jigs are old but inclosed ones are new. 
Jig itself permits cloth to be kept flat 
and in a smooth condition. Jigs have per- 
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mitted use of vat, indigsol, sulphur, and 
neophthol dyes on almost all types of cot- 
ton cloth. 
Inclosed jigs can handle from 50 to 
1,500 yd. of cloth. Metal hood top—either 
rounded or of flat, sectiénal construction 
—confines both heat and vapors and 
maintains an even temperature. There is 
less danger of bad selvages resulting, 
Chemical consumption is reduced. Hoods 
are equipped with drains to remove con- 
densate thus eliminating dye-drip on 
cloth.—Textile World, Oct, p120 


Squeeze-Bottle Dispensers 


Polyethylene squeeze-bottle dispensers 
are finding wide use as containers for de- 
odorants, cosmetics, wave set, insect 
repellants. Over 100 products are mer- 
chandized in the self-dispensing contain- 
ers. Unbreakable, the polyethylene con- 
tainer can be formed by blow mold or 
injection methods. Dispensing principle 
is the same in all bottles. 

Ase length of extruded capillary tubing 
extends nearly to the bottom of the con- 
tainer. Upper end terminates in a tri- 
angular grip in cap. When bottle is com- 
pressed in short, sharp squeezes, liquid 
rises in tube and is dispensed as a spray. 
Orifice is offset to minimize dispensing of 
product in liquid form.—Mod Packaging, 
Sept, p76 


“Frozen-Heat” Cutlery 


A secret “frozen-heat” process employed 
by Robeson Cutlery Co., Inc., is reported 


to make stainless-steel knives so superior | 


that they need no sharpening for 3 years. 
Steps in the new process include a super- 
heat treatment, followed by deep freez- 
ing. 

Knife blades are said to be heated toa 
temperature below the melting point, 
quenched in oil at 140° F., and placed in 


a chamber held at an extremely subzer |’ 
temperature. After the freezing period, | 
blades are stress-relieved, cooled, ani]. 


tempered.—Steel, Sept 5, p77 
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1 TRUCK is backed up to stack, and 
empty brick body is tilted. Driver con- 
tinues backing truck until... 


BODY SLIDES around stack. Bricks 
are stacked normally except for soldier 
course. On ground behind soldier course. . . 


= 


4 TRUCK FRAME is braced to relieve 
strain when load is raised. Air bag at 
corner of body is expanded for extra grip. 


Loads, Unloads 
Bricks Fast 


Special truck body by American Truck 
& Body Co., mounted on a Dodge 
chassis, permits driver to load 2,000 
bricks in 10 min., unload in 5 min. 
—Cons Meth & Equip, Oct, p49 


3 HOLDING BAR is clamped by heavy 
nuts and bolts to each side of body to 
hold bricks during tilting and travel. 


5 CLAMPING BAR above soldier course 
is visible here. Truck is ready to roll. 
To unload, procedure ia reversed. 
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How to Maintain Interest 
in Plant’s Safety Program 


The basic aim of a safety program is 
first to make the plant a safe place to 
work and then to teach the men to work 
safely. The second part of the job is the 
harder because it involves maintaining 
interest in safety on the part of the 
workers. 

Personal contact is a most effective fac- 
tor. This is the job of the foreman or 
group leader. His efforts, directed by 
superintendent and _ safety director, 
should be bolstered by safety posters, 
contests, and plant newspapers. 

In using posters, some points should 
be watched. No poster should be left in 
one location. Posters should be changed 
once a week. Home-made posters can be 
as effective as fancy, bought ones. Biack- 
boards at suitable locations can carry 
chalked messages. 

Safety competitions between depart- 
ments stimulate and hold interest. De- 
partment standings should be well pub- 
licized. A prize can be given for the best 
record over a stated period. But the 
safety program itself must not be spas- 
modic. 

Variety can be introduced by changing 
the emphasis—one month on leg injuries, 


BUILT-IN FILTER 


Television tube at left 
with clear glass face 
has low contrast ratio 
when viewed in lighted 
room. Tube at right 
has Teleglas face and 
contrast ratio of 35:1. 
Made by Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., it is 
featured in Zenish 
Television receivers in 
12- and 16-in. metal 
tubes. — Electronics, 
Oct, pl22 


the next on safety glasses, and so on, 
Shifting emphasis to one phase will not 
bring neglect to others. 

An Allis-Chalmers plant, for example, 
found that in a safety-goggle test other 
injuries were reduced 67%.—Am Mach, 
Sept 22, p107 


Enzymes Aid Paper Coating 


Starch dispersions, when applied as ad- 
hesives in paper coating colors, must 
have the required strength and flow 
readily at desired concentrations and 
temperatures. Untreated gelatinous 
starches are strong enough, but are far 
too viscous. 

Treating starch dispersions with 
enzymes reduces their viscosity. The two 
general types of converting, or amyloly- 
tic, enzymes are alpha amylases and beta 


amylases. The first one reduces viscosity | 
by liquefaction and conversion to maltose |; 


or sugar. 

A new process of preparing paper 
coating colors consists of converting 
starch with an enzyme in the presence 
of minerals and pigments. Coating colors 
can be prepared at exceptionally high 
solid contents. The process produces 
maximum dispersion of minerals and pig: 
ments and greater efficiency of starch at- 











hesive—Paper Ind & World, Sept, pH} 
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BUS-TRUCK 
COMBINATION 
Designed for low-den- 
sity passenger and 
freight traffic routes, 
this Kenworth Motor 
Truck Corp. bus-truck 
combination carries 
both passengers and 
freight. It seats 17 pas- 
sengers; cargo space 
is 18 ft. long and 8 ft. 
wide—Am Auto, Nov, 
p44 


Worsted Spinning System 
Uses New Drafting Assembly 


A five-step method for producing worsted 
yarn from top eliminates use of cans, cap 


system introduces a new ball creel and 
drafting assembly. 

Two processing methods are available. 
For wools up to 6 in. long, a pin drafter 
is used, followed by two passages of 3- 
over-4 drawing, a single passage of rov- 





-inous 
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ing, and spinning. For wool longer than 
6 in., three passages through the pin 
drafter are recommended, followed by 
roving and spinning. 

The pin drafters and drawing frames 
deliver to balling heads rather than to 
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, |Autothermic Cracking 


cans. Static bar removes charges from 
slivers emerging from drawing frame 
\front roller. The new drafting assembly 
jis used on roving and spinning frames. 
Simple adjustments permit rolls to work 
through full range of commercial wools. 
—Textile World, Oct, p155 


New process, Autothermic 


Cracking, 


i thould prove valuable to gas companies 


and the petrochemical industry. It will 
teform propane or other volatile hydro- 
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carbons in admixture with air to make 
gas to meet emergency peak loads, It 
also will crack ethane, converting it to 
ethylene. 

Developed by Universal Oil Products 
Co., the process consists of preheating air 
and hydrocarbon streams _ separately, 
mixing while hot, and reacting in a small 
insulated vessel. The mixture is rapidly 
converted to reformed gas and nitrogen. 

Autothermic Cracking has been tested 
in pilot-plant operation, producing 1,000- 
2,000 cu. ft. of gas per hr. Over-all 
thermal efficiency is better than 98%.— 
Chem Eng, Sept, p200 


Build Sewer from Inside Out 


In extending its sewer system 1,966 lin. 
ft., the city of Honolulu has saved $25,- 
000 by using 42-in. tile-lined, cast-in- 
place pipe instead of precast, tile-lined 
pipe. The system was built from the in- 
side out, * 

First, concrete cradles were poured in 
the excavation. A circular support form 
for tiles was placed, and tiles were put in 
using a synthetic rubber compound of 
putty consistency. Tiles were held in 
place by metal clips. Then reinforcing 
steels and forms were installed and con- 
crete was poured around tiles—Eng 
News-Rec, Sept 29, p35 
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Device May Make Type Obsolete 


Using an_ electric 


PRINTING FROM MOVEABLE TYPE may be- 
come an obsolete art if the new electronic 
device for typesetting proves as success- 
ful as its initial prototype has been. A 
joint development of Lithomat Corp. and 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation, the 
machine is several years away from com- 
mercial production. 

The machine has four basic parts: an 
electric typewriter, a memory unit, a 
counter-justifier, and photographic unit. 
Operating the typewriter keyboard actu- 
ally encodes the characters, which are 
stored by the memory unit The justifier 
takes into account the space required by 
the characters typed. When the line is 
completely typed, the operator pushes a 
key that actuates the counter-justifying 
unit so the line is flush right and left. 

As the next line is typed, the preceding 
line is scanned and sent to a perforated 
glass disk containing the letter or num- 
ber. When the proper coded character 





















typewriter, 
photographic unit, new machine may become standard composing machine 
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memory unit, counter-justifier, and 


arrives, a beam of light is triggered by a 
photocell, the light passing through the 
disk to a photographic film. So accurately 
are the disk and light synchronized that 
the characters are accurately spaced on 
the line. 

The developers claim many advantages 
for the unit over standard methods of 
composition with moveable type: 

Speed—Experimental model “sets” 
about 20 newspaper lines per minute, 
three times the speed of typesetting ma- 
chines. Operating the unit from tape—as 
with a teletype—instead of a keyboard 
would increase this speed. 

Versatility—There are no vertical or 
horizontal limitations as there are to lead 
type. Characters can be overlapped. 
Tabalar matter is quick to set. 

Accuracy—Characters can be _posi- 
tioned to within 0.0005 in., infinitely finer 
than lead type can be positioned. 

Range—A drum will replace the disk 
in a new machine 
and will carry 20 
fonts of type. Lenses 
will permit 18 possi- 
ble sizes from each 
font. One operator 
can thus svlect from 
3,300,000 characters. 

Simplicity — Any 


electric typewriter 
can be used. Only 
settings necessary 


are type size and 
length. The operator 
sees the line before 
it is photographed, 
thus reducing errors. 





DOCTOR Vannevar Bush 
operates the el 
typewriter, the first step 
in typesetting with 
omat 


chine. 


Corp.'s new ma | 
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Prepacking Food Helps Sales 


Five years ago the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. tried prepacking of fruits 
and vegetables in its Columbus, Ohio, 
chain store. Prepacking was done in one 
corner of the warehouse. Now the opera- 
tion has expanded until it occupies an en- 
tire building. Consumer acceptance has 
been good. Produce costs no more than 
items sold in bulk and trimming has cut 


For the storekeeper, prepacking aids 
store cleanliness and smoothness of traf- 
fic through the store. Under refrigera- 
tion, produce life is lengthened.—Mod 
Packaging, Sept, p71 


Gasoline From Coal Cheaper 


Unlimited quantities of premium gaso- 
line could now be produced from coal at. 
a cost no more than 3-4¢ per gal. more 
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. —Exponsion tank 
HOOKUP FOR Over llow—» a a 
> HEAT RECOVERY es 4 
* | Waste heat recovered \ Vianitiien tenteth 
from air compressors 8 tacoma § to operate heater fons, 
ad and diesel engines goes t . 
to unit heaters at , 3 
ne | Schramm, Inc.’s plant. een nerdl € 
Engines are equipped + through the 
a with marine-type oftercoolers 
he water-cooled manifold ~t 
ly feeding hot water into , 
a common manifold, OO 
| then to unit heaters. y 
on Part of water returns es 
through aftercoolers 1 
to cool the compressed 
e air. Rest of water re- 
0 turns direct to com- Gicatinnedl a : 
pressor intake head. Compressor Diesel engine 
» | Expansion tank gets orn iri ar 
ts rid of air trapped in OOO ORHL oe 
ate, | system.—Power, Oct, : : 
—as 
ard Clarity—The photographic image is 
ae much sharper than a type reproduction. 
Pe: d Resulting printing plates will be cleaner. 
No one knows what the device will cost. 
ped. mee ; ‘ 
Developers say it will be “inexpensive.” 
. | They do know, however, that type set by 
posi : : 
A the machine will cost less than that now 
composed on standard type-setting ma- 
disk chines.—Business Wk, Oct 1, p57 
chine e 
, 90 [Reduces Bearing Costs 
re waste. 
pes A stable film of graphite, 0.00015 to 
2: 0.0005 in. thick, can now be applied to 
each ; : 
anh metallic and non-metallic surfaces. 
- = Graphite coating is sprayed or dipped 
rom ton wearing surfaces, then baked at 600° 
—_ F. Film life depends on loads and bear- 
; id ing pressures. Tests show that surface 
ie wear life can be increased 8-10 times the 
Only | normal on parts subject to high bearing 
ae loads. 
e an¢| Another advantage is that the film 
eee diminates need for bushings, anti-fric- 
efo 





tion bearings, plating, or fluid lubrica- 
’ jtion. Originally developed to meet 2000° 
F. temperature conditions in airplanes, 
the method is being adapted to surfaces 
Wbject to galling at normal and sub- 
tero temperatures.—Prod Eng, Oct, p158 
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than current gasoline prices according to 
a U. S. Bureau of Mines report. Sale of 
byproduct phenols could lower price still 
more. Report estimates that a commer- 
cial plant of 30,000-bbl. daily capacity 
would cost $248- to $258-million.—Coal 
Age, Oct, p168 
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BRINE ABSORPTION 
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HIGH VACUUM 
BELT DRYER 


Heat- and oxygen-sen- 
sitive products are 
dehydrated at low tem. 
peratures on this dry- 
er. Refrigerated brine 
is employed to con- 
dense and remove the 
water from the vac- 





Removable powder dolly 





Temp. regulators w Brine heat exchanger 


uum.—Food Ind, Sept, 
p40 








Better Street Lighting 
Costs Less, Adds to Safety 


An 18-year improvement program in the 
lighting of Wilmington, Del., streets has 
had these results: better lighted streets, 
lower costs, five traffic safety rewards. 

Business and heavy-traffic streets have 
10,000-lumen luminaires dn spacings of 
75-125 ft. Other streets are lighted with 
6,000-lumen units at 100-140 ft. Applied 
illumination varies from 50 to 100 lumen 
per lin. ft. Effective lighting ranges up 
to 1.75 ft.-c. per sq. ft. 

Unit lighting costs over the 1931-49 
period have decreased from $18.50 to 
$8.50 per 1,000 lumens. Total costs have 
declined about 14.8%, while the amount 
of light delivered increased 83.6%. 

The safety record has been gratifying. 
Traffic injuries in 1948 were under those 
of 1933 despite a state-wide increase of 
15% and 100% more motor vehicles.— 
Elec World, Sept 24, p88 


Coolant Prevents Corrosion 


A new chemical compound, known as 
Emulphor STH, has all the cooling effect 
of plain water in metal-cutting opera- 
tions, yet prevents corrosion of machine 
and work in dilutions as low as 0.2%. It 
is an outgrowth of a German process. 

In low concentrations, Emulphor STH 
gives a clear emulsion that is stable even 
in hard water. In concentrations as high 
as 14%, the emulsion also is clear but 
may need 0.04-0.07% sodium carbonate 


to insure stability in hard water. Extra- 
heavy cutting or drawing requires higher 
concentrations and mixing with oil. 

Action of the compound is not mechan- 
ical, as with an oil. Its inhibitor is 
chemically bonded to the metal surface, 
The compound, now in production by 
General Aniline & Chemical Corp., is 
composed of: 42-50% inhibiting agent, 
45-50% Mepasin oil, and 5-8% water.— 
Am Mach, Aug 25, p87 


Homemade Iron Lung 


Muncie, Ind., needed an iron lung. And 
it needed it fast as the poliomyelitis (in- 
fantile paralysis) epidemic mounted. So 
Excel Mfg. Co. made one—in 10 hr.—and 
then began to improve it almost im- 
mediately. 

Two 50-gal. alcohol drums, a Sears 
Roebuck vacuum cleaner, and ingenuity 
made it work. Drums were welded to- 
gether, armholes and windows were cut 
in the sides, and lengthwise rails for the 
bedslide were welded inside the drums. 

The bed was made of plywood, flanges 
were built up of steel plates, and sponge 
rubber served as gaskets. The vacuum 
cleaner was hooked to the lung through a 
rotary valve to provide alternating posi- 
tive and negative pressures. 

Pressures are recorded on a mano- 
meter made of a long piece of neon-sign 









glass tubing. The manometer liquid is 
water, colored with merchurochrome. A 
numbered scale gives pressure or vacuum 
in both inches and centimeters.—Iro 
Age, Sept 22, p79 
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Improved Nodulizing Alloy 
Reported as Safer, Cheaper 


Two recent announcements, one by the 
U. S. Navy and the other by Electro 
Metallurgical Div. of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Co., has focused interest on the 
development of nodular cast iron (see 
McG-H Digest, Aug, p36). 

Navy research has shown that an alloy 
containing 8% magnesium in a 50% fer- 
rosilicon carrier has certain advantages 
over use of other nodulizing agents. It 
is cheaper than cerium and less hazard- 
ous than metallic magnesium. 

Another advantage is that the new 
alloy acts both as a nodulizing and an 
inoculating agent. Use of other alloys 
requires a subsequent inoculation treat- 
ment with standard graphitizing inocu- 
lants to prevent mottled or white iron 
and to develop best microstructures and 
mechanical properties. 

Holding-power tests were made of 
treated metal held in a crucible in a 
gas-fired furnace. No loss of nodulizing 
power occurred in castings poured 16 
min. after treatment. 

Electro Metallurgical has announced 
the availability of a magnesium-ferrosili- 
con alloy. It contains 7-10% magnesium, 
43% silicon, and the remainder chiefly 
iron. Present cost is 15 cents a lb.— 
Steel, Sept 5, p58, p82 


Car Inspects Railroad Track 


A fleet of 20 Sperry detector cars tests 
200,000 railroad track miles a year. This 
mileage includes most of main-line 
trackage in the U. S. 

Moving at 12 mph. the test car passes 
a heavy low-voltage current through the 
tail, setting up a magnetic field around 
the head of the rail. Searching coils, 
suspended above the head of the rail, de- 
fect any variation in magnetic field 
taused by defects. 

Both rails are tested simultaneously, 
% two complete sets of testing equipment 
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are in each car. Current source is a 
homopolar generator. 

When a defect is found, its presence 
is recorded on tape in the indicating sys- 
tem. At the same time, a paint gun fires 
a spot of pain on the rail web at the lo- 
cation of the defect. Further hand tests 
may then be made.—Electronies, Oct, p66 


Worsted High-Draft System 


Adaptable to any type of worsted-spin- 
ning frame, ring, cap, or flyer, regard- 
less of size, the Ambler system permits 
drafts of 100. Designed to lower draw- 
ing costs, the system uses heavier rov- 
ing. Spinning costs are reduced by low- 
ering creeling to a negligible amount. 
System was developed by Prince-Smith 
& Stells, Ltd., England.—Textile World, 
Oct, p158 








LIGHT MAINTENANCE EASED 


Southern California Edison Co. has found 
this truck-mounted crow’s nest ladder al- 
most a necessity in servicing street lights. 
Ladder, made by Los Angeles Ladder Co., 
rotates 360°, operates with handwheel brakes 
on rotation and elevation, and is off-center 
mounted to provide more room in truck 
body. It. folds over truck cab for traveling. 
—Elec West, Sept, p87 








RECENT DEVELOPMENTS considered the 
most important in oil-well drilling in- 
clude: 

1. Unitization and portability of drill- 
ing rigs and equipment. 

2. Better-quality steel 
equipment. 

8. Improved equipment and machinery 
design. 

4. Improvement in drilling muds. 

5. Better understanding of hydraulics 
in mud streams. 

6. Proper application of weight on bit 
and of rotating speeds. 

Unitization and Portahility—Present 
high operating costs of rigs place a pre- 
mium on speed. So any time saved in 
tearing down, moving, and rigging up re- 
sults in appreciably lower costs. Savings 
up to 50% have been made from well- 
planned layouts and properly designed 
and equipped rigs. 

Better Steel—Improved steel quality 
has added to permissible hole depths. 
Deeper wells introduced temperatures 
and pressures that former steels could 
not handle. 

For example, SAE 4840 nickel-chromi- 
um-molybdenum steel is being tried for 
drill pipe and tool joints in deep-well ex- 
periments. It already has proved suitable 
for casing. A string of 7-in. casing of 
SAE 4340 was recently set at 19,765 ft. 

Improved Equipment—The trend to 
deeper drilling has also resulted in taller, 
stronger derricks. Another effect has 
been the use of heavier (18-14 in.) drill- 
ing wire lines, thus providing a greater 
factor of safety. 

In power plants, there is a trend to- 
ward use of internal-combustion engines. 
A variety of units up to 750 hp. is avail- 
able. They are readily controlled with 
combinations of air clutches and hydrau- 
lic drives. Diesels are popular. 


for drilling 
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dvanes Oil-Well Drilling 


Past few years have seen new developments in oil-well drilling 
equipment and practices. 


Reviewed are the most important 


Drilling Muds and Hydraulics—Recent 
developments are (1) wider applications 
of oil-base muds in well completions and 
(2) wider use of starch muds, sodium 
silicate muds, carboxymethyl-cellulose, 
and others in areas that cannot be drilled 
with natural or lightly treated muds. 
Heaving shales now are no barrier. 

In drilling soft to medium-hard forma- 
tions, most important developments are 
increases in circulation rates and higher 
bit-nozzle fluid velocities to improve 
penetration rates. Modern drag bits have 
steel blades with tungsten carbide inserts 
applied to face and edges. Fluid nozzles 
are replaceable alloy steel tubes. 

Bit Weight and Speed—Rock penetra- 
tion rates in soft drilling are highest with 
fishtail bits, high circulation rates, and 















AN OYSTER DIES 


Heartbeat of an oyster slowly dying in salt- 
water environment simulating that produced 
by industrial pollution is studied by this 
astreodynamometer. instrument's action Is 
based on mechanical motion of a probe chang: 
















ing a-c. impedance of two coils in Wheat: 
stone bridge circuit. This carrier-type d-¢. 
amplifier can be applied to other measure 
ments involving small movements.—Elec- 
tronics, Oct. pl2s 
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high nozzle velocities in combination with 
moderate weight on the bit and moderate 
rotating speeds. 

In drilling medium or moderately hard 
formations, high speeds—up to 400 rpm. 
—in combination with high circulation 
rates increase penetration rates substan- 
tially. In hard rock, best practice is a 
combination of high weight on bottom 
with moderate circulation rate and nor- 
mal rotary speed, 

Other developments are use of dia- 
mond-core bits on extremely hard forma- 
tions, improvements in side-wall sampling 
equipment, advances in mud logging, in- 
troduction of geochemical and fluoro- 
graphic logging, and better cementing 
equipment.—Oil & Gas J, Sept 22, p56 


Helps Solve Scale Problems 


To supplement time-consuming chemical 
analyses of boiler scales, Hall Laborato- 
ries now uses a spectrograph in solving 
water-treatment problems. Deposit con- 
stituents can be identified in a few min- 
utes. 

Samples are burned in a d-c. are at 
§000-10,000° F. The heat breaks down 
all compounds into their elements. Most 
are gases at such temperatures and, by 
means of the spectrograph, are observed 
as a series of lines or are recorded on 
film for further study.—Power, Oct, p102 
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Permanent Facilities Placed 
As Coal Mine Is Advanced 


No temporary facilities are installed at 
Jefferson Coal Co. in developing new 
workings. Instead, permanent drainage 
system is installed; main air course is 
scaled, arched, and gunited; main haul- 
age ways are graded and permanent 
heavy track is laid. With these perma- 
nent installations, the crew produces 20 
tons of cleaned coal per man-shift. 

Main entries consist of four headings 
—one inbound track, one outbound track, 
and two air courses. Crossovers between 
tracks are made each 2,000 ft. Double- 
heading room entries are turned off at 
470-ft. intervals. Rooms 18 to 22 ft. wide 
are worked on each side, 2,150 to 2,800 
ft. deep. Pillars 6 ft. thick are left be- 
tween rooms, and every sixth room is left 
unmined to provide solid-block barriers 
and facilitate recovery of timber and 
track. 

Two crews recover rails, timbers, and 
other materials. Recovery of the 15-ft., 
50-lb. or larger rails used for crossbar 
timbering is 90%. Support post recovery 
is the same. A locomotive and 100 ft. of 
f-in. rope is used to pull down the cross- 
bars. Before placement, crossbars are 
drilled for attachment of rope.—Coal 
Age, Oct, p96 





How To Cut Costs 












































About Cost Cutting This Month 


This issue brings you three in our series of cost-reduction articles— 
“Food Processing Cost Forum” on page 20, “Better Working Conditions” 
on page 36, and “Radio-Receiver Manufacturing” on page 44. 

Don’t be scared away because you may not be in food processing or 
radio production. There are many practical ideas here for anyone who 
runs a business, whatever kind it may be, or for anyone who pays a payroll. 

And next month, there will be more suggestions and ideas on manage- 
ment methods, construction, design, food processing, metalworking, min- 
ing, power generation, textiles, and other processing industries. 
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Boost Shuttle-car Efficiency—Shuttle-car 
time was increased and maintenance re- 
duced at Old Ben Coal Corp. by a year's 
test of airplane-type single-disk brakes 
on shuttle cars. No brake failures occurred 
in hauling 96,132 tons of coal. Brake 
failure down-time was cut 80%. A soft- 
cushion braking action is provided in con- 
trast to quick-grabbing action of con- 
ventional brakes—Coal Age, Oct, p108 


Why Planned Maintenance—Light mainte- 
nance should be done at regular planned 
intervals. Depreciation in light output of 
fluorescent lamps is about 38% after 6,300 
hr. of continuous service. Dirt further re- 
duces output by 7-10 footcandles between 
cleaning intervals.—Elec C&M, Oct, p46 


* 
Oils Three Rolls—Three spinning rolls 
can be oiled at once with an ordinary oiler 
with a modified spout. Two additional tips 
can be soldered to spout in form of a 
fork, spacing being equal to roll spacing. 
—Textile World, Oct, p174 


Eases Top-shelf Storage—Reaching mer- 
chandise on top shelves of narrow-aisled 
storage areas is facilitated at Hoover 
Supply Co. by a shelf ladder running on 
a ceiling trolley in the center of the aisle. 
Top shelves on either side of the aisle can 
be reached easily.—Ind Dist, Oct, p98 


Perchlorethylene Sterilizer—H. J. Heintz 
Co. now has a canned-food sterilizer that 
employs perchlorethylene instead of 
Steam. Its boiling point is 249.8° F., so 
temperatures high enough to process prac- 
tically any canned food can be attained 
with low pressure.—Food Ind, Oct, p36 


Anchors Boxcar Bulkheads—Simple, inex- 
pensive bulkhead anchors, used by the New 
York Central Railroad, consist of a 2%-ft. 
long, 2-in. tubular steel bent at a right 
angle. One end is flattened and drilled to 
take five nails. Other end is secured to 
bulkhead by three steel strap cleats, loose 
enough to permit slippage for use in 8%-ft. 
and 9-ft. 2-in. boxcars. Flattened end is 
attached to side and floor by double-head 
nails —Railway Age, Oct 1, p38 
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Technical Shorts 
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FLOATING-PLATE CLUTCH the 
High-permeability floating plate provides fee 
good magnet contact between operating faces p74 
of new electromagnetic clutch and brake 
units. Plate is between dish magnet and | Unt 
armature. It gives shortest path for flux | at y 
lines and, being softer than mating parts, it gen; 
is eagy replacement part.—Elec World, Oct (1) 
8, pl28 
mon 
hyd 
Tests Jet Engines—Giant blowers to give | 4mn 
the equivalent of 700-mph. speed and at- 
mospheric equipment to simulate 65,000-ft. | Elec 
altitude and —67° F. will test jet engines | locke 
at Navy’s Mercer Field aeronautical lab- | 20 0 
oratory. Engines will be subjected to most | ¥0od 
extreme flight conditions—Power, Oct, | therr 
p102 do n 
Rumor Has It . . Detroit is whispering | Refri 
that two of the big three automobile man- | While 
ufacturers have on their proving grounds | Strike 
experimental cars equipped with fluid | interi 
magnetic clutches. If successful, units Blue. 
probably would be less costly to manufac- has r 
ture than torque-converter transmissions, |#%-cu 
Prod Eng, Oct, p113 
Torch 
Magnesium Wall Forms—Magnesium wall {ling p 
forms weighing less than 3 lb. per sq. ft. |having 
are being tested by Symons Clamp & Mfg. ] 
Co. Lightweight makes for portability, 


The 3/16-in. plate gives a smooth finish, }} 


Forms will not rust and are highly resist- 
ant to corrosion by alkalies in the concrete. 
—Cons Meth & Equip, Oct, p51 
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Special Hoppers Cut Handling Costs— 
Special hoppers, called a “gon-tipper,” at 
Saginaw Steering Gear Diy., Genert] Mo- 
tors Corp., have cut handling costs and 
made work easier. Fork truck carries gon- 
dola load to production area. Gondola is 
placed in hopper and tilted, giving opera- 
tor an ample supply of parts within easy 
reach.—Factory, Oct, p144 


Corrosion and Carelessness—Two hundred 
refrigeration-system accidents, covering 
pressure-vessel and piping failures, were 
analyzed as to cause, Chief causes: 34.7% 
corrosion, 21.7 carelessness, 9 freezing, 7.9 
each for defective welding and materials. 
—Oper Eng, Oct, p45 


Portable Bus Bar—Johnson Bus Lines uses 
a portable snack-bar-ice-box combination 
for charter parties. Bar is loaded into 
bus through emergency door, occupying 
the space of one double seat. Water supply 
feeds to sink by gravity—Bus Trans, Oct, 
p74 


Unusual Hydrogenation—New installation 
at W. C. Hardesty Co.’s plant has a hydro- 
genation process unusual in two respects: 
(1) it utilizes fatty acids instead of com- 
monly used glycerides and (2) it gets its 
hydrogen from dissociation of anhydrous 
ammonia.—Chem Eng, Oct, p67 


Electrically Smoked Meats—Mid-western 
locker plant smokes meat electrically with 
no open flame. Smoke is made by heating 
wood chips by small range burner. A 100-w. 
thermostat is adjusted so chips smoke but 
do not burn.—Elec World, Oct 8, p134 


Refrigerator Notes—Color and music 
While the housewife works. Frigidaire 
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. having considerable cinder and slag. 


strikes a new fashion note with deluxe 
\interiors of cool, clean-looking Iceberg 
Blue. General Air Conditioning Corp. 
has mounted a radio in the door of its 


. |#4-cu. ft. model—Elec West, Sept, p93 


Torch Cuts 68-in Steel—The powder-cut- 
ling process is well-suited to cutting scrap 
Its 

ry function at Colorado Fuel and 
n Corp. is cutting large buttons and 


_|ikulls for scrap. Mounted on a turntable 


init and transversing carriage, powder 
rch can make continuous cuts through 
'|@-in, thick steel—Welding Eng, Sept, p45 
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Waterproofing Celery Band—Chiselli Bros. 
are using a heat-sealing, coated, high- 
strength paper label for celery stalks. It 
does not become unsealed during refriger- 
ated-water baths. The 3-in. band is printed 
with water-insoluble ink that carries the 
thermosealing compound.—Mod Packaging, 
Sept, p75 


Bronze-welded Mine Track—Electrical re- 
sistance of mine rails can be reduced 
greatly by bronze-welding of rail joints. 
Advantages listed for bronze-welding in- 
clude: smoother ride; less wear and tear 
on axles, motor, housings; elimination of 
loose joints; safer, faster main-line haul- 
age; low cost.—Eng & Min J, Oct, p102 


Biggest Boring Mill—What is perhaps the 
biggest boring mill in the world has been 
built in England. Swing is 50 ft., cross- 
slide weighs 47 tons, each toolholder has an 
8-ft. down feed, and the table can carry 
loads up to 100 tons. The main drive mo- 
tor is 125 hp.—Am Mach, Sept 22, p99 


Fools Calculator — Electronic calculator, 
Edsac, at Cambridge University carries out 
involved computations with 3,500 tubes on 
120 panels. But it can be fooled. When 
set to multiply a series of numbers by zero, 
it tries on and on until turned off or until 
a tube fails—Electronics, Oct, p124 








TABLE-TOP BURNER, OVEN 


Clean exterior styling and functional design 
are combined in this table-top burner and 


oven. The two are separate units. Design 
follows current trend toward more crowded 
living conditions. Units can be designed to 
fit standard kitchen workplaces. Elevation 
of oven eliminates stooping. Design is by 
Jean O. Reinecke.—Ceramic Ind, Oct, p66 





How To Cut Costs With 





Favorable Working Conditions 


Good lighting, color schemes, conditioned air, noise and vibration control, 
and exterior landscaping seem trivial, but have a direct bearing on costs 


FACTORY ENVIRONMENT is 














Wigner made up of seeming 
: trifles. But they affect 

: i directly your production 

=e H and costs. If factory en- 








vironment does not en- 
courage good work, pro- 
duction drops and costs rise. These 
important environmental elements in- 
clude lighting, painting, air conditioning, 
noise conditioning and vibration control, 
plant architecture and landscaping. 

Actual evaluation of these factors is 
difficult. It is hard to determine just how 
much each adds to the total picture. Only 
if conditions previously were bad and 
have been improved can a company sta- 
tistically prove what the improvement 
has meant in added productivity. 


Good Lighting 


Most important element of good light 
ing is intensity, measured in footcandles. 
Range for good industrial lighting is 
from 5 to 50 ft.-c. and in some cases to 
100 ft.-c. The table shows foot-candles 


recommended. 


These lighting levels are suggested for 
general lighting only. Supplementary 
lighting of higher intensities will be 
needed in certain instances. Intensities 
of 200 to 500 ft.-c. or higher are desirable 
for precision work. 

Foot-candles are not the sole indication 
of adequacy. Quality lighting is neces- 
sary. Factors governing quality are: 
amount of direct glare, amount of re- 
flected glare, brightness contrast, and 
color content. Glare is not controlled by 
using low-intensity bulbs, but rather by 
placing high-intensity bulbs at the right 
level and shielding them properly. 

General lighting sources 
above the horizontal line of sight. Supple- 
mentary lighting units may, by necessity, 
have to be placed below the eye-level. 

Reflected glare is caused by shiny sur- 
faces. This is hard to overcome. Proper 
placement and shielding of lighting fix- 
tures will help. So will proper selection 
of colors and finishes. 

High brightness contrast should be 
avoided. Bright fixtures should not be 
hung under dark ceilings. For good set 
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ing conditions, brightness of immediate 
surroundings should be no less than one- 
third that of the visual task. 

Color of the light is of not too great 
importance in most industrial plants. But 
in some jobs color is highly important, 
such as in color-matching jobs. Color- 
content effects are mostly psychological 
and esthetic. 


Color Dynamics 


Functional use of paint in a plant will 
minimize visual fatigue, promote safety 
and high productivity. Before a proper 
color job can be done in a plant, equip- 
ment must be arranged in an orderly 
fashion and lighting should be sufficient. 
Good painting cannot overcome the handi- 
caps of poor lighting alone. 

Where indirect lighting is employed, 
reflecting factor of the ceiling should be 
85%. With direct lighting, greater lee- 
way toward lower values are possible. 
If light is a more critical factor than 
color, a white or near-white light can be 
used. Where color is more important, 
ivory, tints of blue, yellow, or green are 
best. 

Certain jobs require light from below. 
The floor, in these cases, must contribute 
to proper light diffusion and reflection. 
Light grey and light green are colors 
are: tbest suited for this purpose. Otherwise, 
f re- medium grey is the best color for floors. 
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Properly conditioned air is a necessity 
rather than a convenience in industrial 
plants. The American Society of Heat- 
ld be ing and Ventilating Engineers includes 
upple- |the following in its definition of air con- 
essity, |ditioning: (1) temperature control, in- 
al. volving heating and cooling; (2). mois- 
y sur- jture control, accomplished by humidifying 
Proper jand dehumidifying; (3) air movement, 
g fix- jthrough distribution and ventilation; (4) 
lection fair cleanliness, achieved by filtering. 
Heat should be varied with the type of 
ld be }Wwork being performed within the plant 
not befor plant areas. In warehouses, 55° F. 
bd see jitay be adequate. Semi-sedentary jobs, 
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Recommended Standards for 
Industrial Plants 


Seeing Tasks 
Safe movement. of 
persons, intermittent 
manual tasks 


Minimium Light 
Intensity 


5 foot-candles 


Loading, packing, 
shipping, warehousing, 10 foot-candles 
general processing 
Ordinary physical 
tasks,. drilling, rivet- 
ing, handling bulk 
materials, glasing, 
enameling, checking, 
sorting, cleaning and 
grinding castings 


Medium __ inspection, 
general assembly, gen- 
eral fabrication, main- 
tenance, fine grinding, 
and beveling 


30 foot-candles 


50 foot-candles 


Small assemblies, fine 
bench and machine 
work, buffing, polish- 
ing, high-speed work, 
fine inspection 


100 foot-candles 


such as small assemblies, require more 
heat since there is little bodily movement. 
Temperatures should be between 70° and 
72°: F. 

In hot weather most people operate 
best at temperatures cooled to between 
78 or 80° F., possibly to 82°. 

Optimum temperatures mean nothing 
unless humidity is considered. With 
atmospheres heated to 72° F. 97% of the 
people feel most comfortable with rela- 
tive humidity about 80%. In mild 
weather, humidity may be raised to 40% 
and in cold weather lowered to 20% if.» 
the building contains single-glass win- 
dows and 30-35% if doubleglass. 

Most summer air must be dehumidified. 
Some manufacturing operations require 
a high or low moisture content. In these 
cases human comfort must give way to 
technical requirements. 

To be of maximum comfort, condi- 
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tioned air must be distributed throughout 
the entire work space. Temperatures 
should be kept uniform throughout the 
work area. Temperature difference be- 
tween floor and breathing level should be 
kept at a minimum. Drafts must be 
avoided. Air movement of 25 fpm. is 
best, it should not reach 50 fpm. 

In low-occupancy areas, two changes 
of outside air per hour are sufficient. 
Heavy occupancy requires two to five 
changes per hour. Industrial odors, 
tobacco smoke, fumes, number of people, 
and room characteristics affect the num- 
ber of changes of air necessary for 
proper ventilation. 


Noise and Vibration Control 


Noise reduction and vibration control 
are closely related. Noise is airborne. 
Vibration is transmitted «through ma- 
chines, floors, and other facilities. 

Noise in many cases is unavoidable. 
Irregular noises are just as distracting 
as continuous high noise levels. Gener- 
ally, a noise level over 50 decibels is 
annoying while 90 de. can be harmful to 
the ear. In the average office, noise level 
is 45 de. A reduction of 10 de. from any 
level is equal to a reduction in loudness 
of 56%. A further reduction of 6 de. 
reduces original intensity 73%. 

Most obvious way to reduce noise is at 
the source. Quietness should be a factor 
in ordering new equipment. Good mainte- 
nance of machinery will keep noise level 
down. Noise occasionally can be iso- 
lated, at least noisy machinery and equip- 
ment can be isolated. If not, sound- 
absorbing materials should be used. 

Ceiling and wall sound-absorbing 
materials absorb 30 to 90% of the sound, 
depending upon type of material. Con- 
ical-shaped disks about 14 in. in dia. 
are hung from the ceiling 10 to 12 ft. 
above the floor in many industrial plants 
to reduce noise. One cone per 5 sq. ft. is 
adequate. 

Some machines today are designed so 
that vibration is held to a minimum. 
Proper installation, operation, and main- 
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tenance will assist this design feature. 
Troublesome machinery may be set on a 
concrete platform separate from the 
building foundation to reduce vibration. 
Other equipment can be mounted or sus- 
pended by rubber, cork, felt or steel- 
spring isolators. 
Exterior Beauty 


Landscaping enhances the appearance 
of the plant. Before a new employee 
knows his way around within the plant, 
he is conscious of the exterior. A good 
exterior impresses him favorably, as it 
does an old employee. 

The landscaping should be continuous, 
not merely in front of the office area, 
The investment is paid off in additional 
pride in one’s plant. Plants today are 
being decentralized. New buildings are 
being built away from congested indus- 
trial areas. This trend permits more and 


more attention to be paid to the outside 
appearance of the building.—Factory, 
Oct, p66 

























CLEANS UP BEACHES 


Debris is collected from beach sand by this 
mobile sand-cleaning machine, developed bye 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. The unit clean— 
a 6Ye-ft. wide strip at the rate of 1/4-mphe 
Stripping off the top layer of sand to a depihf 
of 9 in., the unit handles 2,000-3,500 sq. yae 
of sand per hr. One man operates cleaner~ 
Eng News-Rec, Aug 11, p80 
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TELESCOPING CONVEYOR SPEEDS MATERIALS HANDLING 
This 16-gage steel conveyor can be extended to a length of 10 ft. or compressed into a 54-in. 


length. 
between two permanent conveyor installations. 
in. wide, ball-bearing aluminum roller type has 
75 ib. per sq. ft. 


here space is limited or a traffic area must be crossed, the section may be placed 


Skate-wheel type has a riding surface 12 
a 15-in. riding surface. Conveyor will carry 


It is a Maguire Machinery Co., Inc., development.—Factory, Oct, p15 





Casting, Prestressing Makes 
Extra-Strong Concrete Pipe 


Prestressed concrete pressure pipe, 54 in. 
by 16 ft., is being laid on a waterline re- 
location project near St. Louis. Pipe is 
formed by: (1) roller-compaction of dry, 
high-strength concrete in a mold to make 
a core; (2) wire-wrapping core spirally 
to prestress it in two directions; and (3) 
covering the wire with air-applied mor- 


‘tar. Pipe is extra strong, withstanding 








three times the load required of sewer 
pipe. 

Joints are of rubber-gasket type with 
steel bell and spigot. Inside sealant is a 
plastic filler; outside is a cement mortar. 

Pipe core is centrifugally made by 
Rocla roller suspension method. Water- 
cement ratio is extremely low; spinning 
speed is comparatively slow. Core walls 
are 3 in. thick for standard sections, 
some being 4 in. thick. Cores are rein- 
forced by a cage of welded wire fabric 
to resist handling stresses prior to wire 
winding. 

In pouring, centrifugal force flattens 


' concrete smoothly in core. Pouring takes 


80 min. Bell end is poured first, then 
| Spigot end, and last the body. This order 

assures solid concrete at joints. 
Prestressing is done on a wire-winding 


machine. Wire is 8-gage, cold-drawn 
high-carbon wire. A #-in. layer of con- 
crete mortar is sprayed over the pre- 
stressing wires.—Eng News-Rec, Oct 6, 
p24 


Fast Oil-Well Drilling 


Turbine oil-well drilling holds great 
promise as a general substitute for, or 
complement to, conventional rotary drill- 
ing. Experience indicates it can drill a 
faster, straighter hole with less wear on 
drill pipe and rig. 

On the Gulf Coast, a rotary rig drilled 
to 5,000 ft. in 4 days, or at a rate of 
1,250 ft. per day. In the same area, a 
turbine drill showed an indicated capac- 
ity of 2,500 ft. per day. It drilled from 
1,242 to 8,248 ft., or 2,006 ft., in 26 hr.— 
Oil & Gds J, Sept 22, p161 


Expendable Oxygen Mask 


Expendable oxygen mask that will pro- 
vide a constant flow of oxygen for 4-5 hr. 
has been developed by the Air Materiel 
Command. It is effective up to 25,000 
ft. Mask consists of a porous paper face 
piece, a bellows made of .01-in. Pliofilm, 
and a plastic tube connected to the 
plane’s oxygen tank. Mask costs about 
$0.25.— Aviation Wk, Oct 10, p39 
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No Coal, No Oil—Drills 
Steam and Hot-Water Wells 


Drilling for steam and drilling of hot- 
water wells are two unique jobs being 
done in Iceland. Hot springs and steam 
holes are abundant there. Only U. 5S. 
Yellowstone National Park, Tuscany in 
Italy, and Rotorua in New Zealand have 
comparable thermal activity. 

Shallow steam wells, 100-500 ft. deep, 
can be drilled economically with the 
cable-tool method. These wells produce 
5-15 tons per hr. of steam at 5-10 psig. 
Shut-in pressure is 30-70 psi. Steam cost 
is about 2-4 cents per 1,000 lb. 

In recent years, about 90,000 ft. of hot- 
water wells have been drilled. Most of 
the wells supply the hot-water supply for 
domestic heating in Reykjavik. They pro- 
duce 4,200 gpm. at a mean temperature 
of 188° F. 

The shallow wells used for heating 
purposes are inadequate for the large- 
scale generation of electricity. For this 
purpose, wells of higher pressure and 
production are required. But it is not yet 





FILLS ICE-CREAM CUPS 
Ice-cream servings are factory-packed by 


Golden State Co. Serving is dispensed onto 
plate by pressing cup bottom. To prevent 
its sticking to cup, ice cream is frozen un- 
usually hard, then packed in this machine. 
As portion leaves filling spout, it is cut by 
two electrically heated wires. Filler is made 
by Redi-Serv, Inc.—Food Ind, Oct, p84 





clear whether it will be possible to gen- 
erate electricity by natural steam at 
lower prices than by the hydro-power so 
abundant in Iceland.—Oil & Gas J, Sept 
22, p191 


Bus Line Cuts Road Trouble 


A survey of vehicles of the Savannah 
Transit Co. showed a large percentage 
to be over 10 years of age and though 
vehicles were providing satisfactory 
transportation, cost of maintenance was 
excessive. The long-range plans for fleet 
and shop modernization instituted after 
the survey have reduced road trouble 
greatly. 

First step was to replace all “old” 
vehicles. With more than 50% of the 
fleet “‘new” units, it was possible to re- 
duce the shop force from 80 to 52 em- 
ployees. A preventive maintenance pro- 
gram scheduling inspections at intervals 
of 1,500, 3,000, 60,000, 85,000, and 150,- 
000 mi. was instituted. Major mainte- 
nan¢e starts at 60,000 mi. At 85,000 mi. 
engine is given semi-overhaul and at 
150,000 mi. a major overhaul. 

Vehicle time lost in shops has been cut 
from 590 hr. to 200 in one year.— Bus 
Trans, Oct, p66 


Home-Building Research 


Home construction materials and meth- 
ods are under investigation at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Seven homes with 
identical floor plans but built differently 
will be used for several years in the re- 
search program. 

Four different research phases will be 
studied: (1) thermal charactertistics of 
various materials and methods, (2) rela- 
tive comfort characteristics of living 
spaces, (3) comparative performance of 
several cooling systems, and (4) compar- 
ative performance of several heating 
systems. 

Another objective is to attempt to de- 
sign a foundation suitable for bentonitic 
clays.—Am Builder, Oct, p122 
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THREE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with chemical 
brush control has proved its usefulness 
to Puget Sound Power & Light Co. Brush 
along its transmission-line rights-of-way 
always has been a problem, particularly 
as growth is prolific in the U. S. North- 
west, 
The utility now believes that chemical 
control has many advantages over cut- 
ting and burning. Spray-treatment costs 
are running about one-third that of hand 
clearing. 
A rig was chosen that would travel the 
greater portion of the rights-of-way and 
still be fast enough on highways. The 
spray pump is a 25-gpm., 700-psi. Friend 
pump, driven by a 16-hp., four-cylinder 
LeRoi gasoline engine. The whole unit 
is mounted on a 2-ton truck and handled 
by a 5-man crew. 

The chemical spray used is Esteron 44, 
a product of Dow Chemical Co. It con- 
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TRANSMISSION-LINE right-of-way is kept clear of brush by spraying with chemical solution at a 
saving of two-thirds over former cutting and burning method. 


Chemical Controls Brush 


Power utility now travels rights-of-way with chemical spraying outfit 
consisting of a pump, engine, and hose, all mounted on a 2-ton truck 


tains 44% active 2,4-D as an ester along 
with a wetting agent. It is harmless to 
animal life, non-corrosive to equipment, 
and easy to handle. 

For brush spraying, dilution is 400 to 
1. Spraying is concentrated on brush 
not over 10-12 ft. in height. An overdose 
of chemical is wasteful, but enough must 
be applied to cover the plant thoroughly. 

In dense foliage where the operator 
must pass through the growth to cover 
the back side, he should spray on his way 
out so as not to knock the spray from 
the leaves. The hose must not be dragged 
over sprayed brush. ; 

In spraying, there is a tendency to miss 
the tops of bushes and tips of higher 
limbs. To overcome this, the operator 
first wets the growth from underneath, 
then sprays over it so a rain-like fog 
settles on the top parts. 

At first it was believed that good re- 
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sults could be had only during spring 
and early summer. But on woody vege- 
tation at least, good control can be gained 
by spraying any time that leaves are on 
the trees and until they start to turn 
color in the fall. Areas sprayed in Sep- 
tember last year seemed to be as dead as 
those sprayed in July. 

The chemical is not equally effective 
on all woody growth. Best results were 
obtained on alder and willow trees. 

Maple and cottonwood seemed least af- 
fected by the 400:1 solution. Doubling 
the concentration gave a better kill on 
maple. Any waxy leaf sheds the chemi- 
cal before complete absorption takes 
place.—Elec West, Sept, p86 





Musts for Machinery Makers 
in Packaging Export Goods 


Four hazards to goods shipped in export 
are (1) moisture, (2) inadequate pack- 
aging, (3) bad handling, and (4) unsuit- 
able storage before, during, and after 
transport. To these can be added a fifth 
that accounts for more losses than all 
others combined—theft and pilferage. 

Risks are the same as prewar, but con- 
ditions have changed. Ports are handling 
materials slower, goods have had to wait 
for ship space, open storage is now the 
rule rather than the exception, and more 
expensive machines are now being 
shipped in export. 

But these problems can be solved by 
using some thought in packaging. Each 
machine is a separate case and deserves 
a container made especially for it. Spe- 
cial attention must be paid to packaging 
of pilferable items, such as small tools 
and workshop instruments. 

Remember—a broken box is a tempta- 
tion. Even knot holes attract pilferers. 
But theft can be prevented by use of 
fully seasoned lumber, cement-coated or 
etched nails, steel strapping, and internal 
battens. 

Goods should always be packaged to 
prevent movement in the case. Machinery 
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HANDLES BIG DIES 


Draw dies up to 32 tons are moved in and 
out of presses at Studebaker’s new press de- 
partment with an Automatic 60,000-Ib. lift 
truck. Drag chains on each side of platform 
pull dies on or off the platform. Fender die 
shown can be replaced with another heavy 
die in 2 hr.—Am Mach, Oct 6, p141 





should be bolted to a base. Cast iron 
should be protected from stresses and 
cughioned against shock. Preservative 
should be used wherever needed.— Mach, 
Sept 24, p794 


Safety Tests Cut Accidents 


Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., has devised 
a safety test composed of 57 test panels 
depicting right and wrong ways of per- 
forming tasks. Evaluation of situations 
depicted is based on common sense and 
knowledge of specific company safety 
regulations. The company has found 
that its accident rate has dropped 81% 
since the tests were started. The addi- 
tion of the tests was the only major 
change in the over-all company safety 
program during this period. 

First section of the test is devoted to 
general safety, second part to piling and 
carrying, third to use of tools. The tests 
conserve energy of safety director, 
check efficiency of instruction, arouse en- 
ployee interest, eliminate the untrackable 
employees, and measure employee acti 
dent proneness.—Factory, Oct, p135 
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Future Pipeline Technical 
and Economic Developments 


While pipe-line design and operation in 
the petroleum industry have been con- 
stantly improving, there is more to be 
done. In fact, so many chances for im- 
provement exist that several predictions 
can be made. 


1. An inhibiting substance will be de- 
veloped for gasoline lines to give a 
permanent skin effect to the inside of the 
pipe. 

2. Pipe will be made at a reasonable 
cost with a stainless outside surface. 
This will eliminate the need for pipe 
coatings and cathodic protection. 

8. Gasoline pipelines are now employ- 
ing batch filtering to remove water and 
sediment. The future will see continuous 
and better filtering. 

4, Continuous operation will be made 
more efficient by remote-control pump 
stations—possibly to serve as automatic 
boosters between main stations. 

5. Internal-combustion engines of 
higher thermal efficiency will be de- 
veloped. 

6. Better pump units will be available. 
The multi-cylinder variable-stroke type, 
for instance, is coming more into use. 

7. Above ground construction of sta- 
tion piping will be more popular. 

8. Station design trend will be directed 
toward continuity of service, plus initial 
cost, fuel economy, and low maintenance 
expense.—Oil & Gas J, Oct 6, p185 


Compressed-Air Stope Filling 


Pneumatic stowing system used at the 
Grund mines in Harz, Germany moved 
up to 80 tons of 2- to 3-in. fill materials 
per hr. over a distance of 100 meters. 
Chief disadvantage of the sytem was the 
excessive amount of compressed air 
needed to operate the blower. 

Stowing unit was mounted on mine-car 








Wheels. Fill material entered a hopper 
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INSULATES HEAT EXCHANGER 


Insulating power-plant heat exchangers can 
save 90% of the waste heat. First, clean 
surface, then apply mineral-wool blankets 
to surface and secure with bands. Trowel 
on Yo in. of mineral-wool cement. Stretch 
l-in. mesh galvanized wire netting over dry 
cement and cover with '4-in. coat of asphal- 
tic weatherproofing for outdoor service.— 
Power, Oct, plll : 





atop the unit and was fed to a pneumatic 
chamber below by rotating vanes. Waste 
was blown through flanged pipes to stope. 
Angular waste was found to be easier to 
move than flat types. At elbows of pipe, 
tangential jets boosted material flow and 
acted as a cushion to reduce abrasion.— 
Eng & Min J, Oct, p101 


Simplifies Fender Drawing 


Drawing front fenders has always been 
a problem to the automobile industry, 
taxing even fine deep-drawing steels. 
Pontiac Motors Div., General Motors 
Corp., has developed a new method for 
forming fenders—preliminary formation 
of the nose section in the blank before 
blank is placed in the drawing die. 

A special machine notches the nose; 
then notched end is brought together 
into a conical shape. This is done by a 
vertically moving ram, the seam welding 
roll being traversed upwardly while 
guided by a track to weld joint securely. 
Only a single drawing is then necessary 
to produce the finished fender.—Auto 
Ind, Oct 15, p36 
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Radio-Receiver Manufacturing 


Advanced production ideas, given in the form of case histories, 
can be adapted to other plants besides those making radios 


"Sit REDUCTION in the 
manufacture of radio 
and television receivers 
is accomplished by the 
same general methods 
applied in other indus- 
tries. A vital element of 
any effective program is the reduction in 
direct-labor and direct-overhead costs by 
improvement in manufacturing proc- 
esses. 

Methods improvements in operations 
can often be attained hy simple expedi- 
ents. Sometimes by a change in operation 
sequence, equipment may be used as is. 
In other cases, slight changes or simple 
devices can produce ‘greater operational 
productivity and justify themselves in 
savings created. 

In one U. S. plant, solderers on incen- 
tive pay were making 800 joints per hour 
during the first hour or so in the morn- 
ing. Then production dropped. 

Operators’ fatigue was first blamed. 





Later it was discovered that at high pro- 
duction more heat was pulled out of the 
iron than the heating coil could replace, 

A larger iron was tried, but its heavi- 
ness caused fatigue and lower production, 
Final solution was a soldering apron 
made of asbestos and sheet metal. It had 
troughs to hold three light irons. 

As soon as one iron cooled off, the oper- 
ator immediately exchanged it for a hot 
iron. Production rose to 900 joints per 
hour. Cost reduction was 63% in labor 
and unit overhead. 

Another large manufacturer was 
troubled by cabinet rejects occupying 
final-assembly area. The situation was 
costing about $7,000 a year because of 
(#) plant space wasted, (2) additional 
time used by final-assembly operator to 
reject cabinets, and (38) full time of two 


stock hands carrying cabinets back to | 


storeroom. 

The method adopted solved all three 
problems. An overhead conveyor runs 
from inspection table 
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inside storeroom to 
final-assembly _ line, 
Rejects are kept in 
storeroom, not sent 
out to assembly. 
Conveyor speed is 
synchronized, 


~ WOODEN 
“ INSPECTION 


CONVEYOR brings radio 
cabinets from stockroom 
to final-assembly line 
eliminating storage of 
rejects in working area. 
Another cost-cutting idea 
shown here is the port 
able test booth on chassis 
conveyor. Built on a pal- 
let, booth can be 

to any promeetion line 
hand-lift truck. Booth 
well shielded by coppi 
mesh. 
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with that of the assembly conveyor. 
Amortization time was 4 months. 

Flexibility in plant layout permits in- 
expensive changes in setup whenever de- 
manded by style, design or sales trends. 
In a new plant to manufacture table- 
model radios and a-m., f-m. and television 
sets, flexibility in relocation of assembly 
lines was desirable because of such pos- 
sible changes. 

Lighting and electrical installations 
govern flexibility to a great extent. So 
trolley duct was installed throughout in 
parallel lines 10 ft. above the floor. 

Fluorescent fixtures were hung on the 


' duct, either parallel and below one duct 


or at right angles between two ducts. 
Cost was one-third that of a permanent 


} installation.—Electronics, Oct, p86 


How To Cut Processing Costs 
by Reducing Glass Breakage 


Notable savings in food processing plants 
can be made by reducing breakage of 
glass containers. Breakage causes are 
internal pressure, thermal shock, impact, 
and twist (as when the closure is applied 
too tightly). 

Original glass strength is high but is 
reduced by as much as 90% by severe 
service. Main cause of reduced strength 
of bottles is scratching—by sharp guide 


rails, exposed screw-heads, worn and 
roughened indexing turrets, defective 
conveyor chain, worn bottle rests on 


semi-automatic or hand-operated equip- 
ment, and sharp separating triggers. 
Here is how one mayonnaise packer re- 
duced breakage from 1 jar every 44 min., 
or 0.02%, to 1 jar every 9 hr. 53 min. 
Jars were dumped out of cases onto a 
hard-surface horizontal plate at the head 
of the production line. This dumping 
table was redesigned so it could be tilted 
45°, permitting gradual, easy dumping. 
Next it was found that line pressure 
taused by starting speed was excessive 
‘in relation to that created by discharge 
speed. As a result, the jars would grind 
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RE-REFINES LUBE OIL 


Automati> unit removes carbon, acids, water, 
and dirt from diesel crankcase oils by cata- 
lytic process and complete filtration. Made 
by Automatic Oil Refiners, Inc., it has ca- 
pacity of 100 gal. per 8-hr. shift.—Oper Eng, 
Oct, p6s 





against one another. So the discharge 
rate of the unscrambler was slowed down 
to reduce line starting speed. 

Finally, minor causes of breakage, 
such as incorrect closure torque and 
rough indexing wheels, were corrected. 
—Food Ind, Oct, p52 


Paints Inside Machines 


A British machine-tool maker paints in- 
side surfaces of machines with bright- 
yellow oilproof paint. The light color 
improves visibility inside the housings 
and makes assembly and mainte: ance 
easier. The yellow paint is better than 
white paint as it does not look so dirty. 
—Am Mach, Oct 6, p153 
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Magnetic Brakes Increase 
Safety of Mantrip Car 


Magnetic brakes make the mantrip car 
used on the slope at Consolidated Coal 
Co. mine smoother riding and safer. The 
car on which they are used carries 24 
men a distance of about 1,000 ft. on a 
15° incline. 

Investigation showed that the standard 
types of braking mechanisms—safety 
dog, wheel drum, or drop latch—were 
not satisfactory for a slope this steep. 
They either did not stop the car or 
stopped it so suddenly as to cause injury 
to the men. 

The magnetic brakes consist of two 
steel blocks containing electrical coils 
suspended under the car directly above 
the tracks. When the car exceeds a pre- 
determined speed on the slope, a fly-ball 
governor closes the electric circuit, set- 
ting the brakes. At the same time a horn 
blows, indicating to the top that the car 
has been stopped. The top then takes up 
the slack in the cable, allowing the brakes 
to be taken off so as not to weaken the 
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DEVICE PROTECTS THICKENER 


Trash and tramp oversize is removed by this 
device at Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting 
Co. A screen is laid in the approach flume 
at an angle of 10°. Pulp passes through it, 


but wood, waste, and tramp oversize do not. 
Farther on is a drag operating at right angles 
to the flume, which removes sand that is not 
of correct size.—Eng & Min J, Sept, pl1l10 
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battery and thus gradually release the 
brakes 

Provision is made for manually oper- 
ating the brake switch from any point 
on the car.—Coal Age, Sept, p88 


Flat Plastic Milk Containers 


Glass bottles, long the standard container 
for milk, and wax-coated bottles have 
a new competitor for milk packaging—a 
Vinylite plastic container developed by 
Sealright Co. The new container can be 
shipped flat, 1-million containers requir- 
ing only 1,596 cu. ft. of shipping space. 
Shipping cost of the new containers is 
90% less than for other types of contain- 
ers, 

The non-toxic, odorless, and tasteless 
resin coating is applied to heavy kraft 
paper in roll form, After drying, dis- 
play is applied and roll is diecut into 
sides, top, and bottom. 

At dairy, diecut pieces are fed into a 
machine for assembly and sterilization. 
Sides, top, and bottom are heat sealed, 
Containers are filled with tops off, reduc- 
ing foaming. Pouring is done through a 
corner opening to reduce spilling.—Busi- 
ness Wk, Sept 17, p50 


Pressure-Casting Process 


Continuous pressure exerted by conven- 
tional upright hydraulic press “coins” 
aluminum and brass castings in steel 
dies. This Bacco process, developed by 
Budds Aero Castings, Inc., is claimed to 
improve physical properties by 10-40%. 

Dies are built to part dimension, set in 
press, and filled with molten-metal. Ap- 
plication of ram pressure is started while 
the metal is entering the die cavity. It is 
continued and intensified until the metal 
has solidified. Porosity is reduced and 
strength increased by this coining action. 

Largest casting made so far is about 4 
lb. in weight. A 100-ton prers was 
needed. Certain automotive parts being 
considered may require a 3,000-ton press. 
—Am Mach, Sept 22, p131 
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Induction Stirring Helps 
Arc-Furnace Steelmaking 


Economic, metallurgical, and operational 
advantages accrue from agitation of arc- 
furnace heats in steelmaking. It causes 
intimate contact and quick reaction be- 
tween steel bath and slag. 

Such agitation can be obtained by in- 
duction stirring, a process developed by 
Asea in Sweden. It makes use of the 


| electro-motor principle whereby a mov- 


ing electromagnetic field is introduced 
into the hot metal to cause agitation. 
The stirrer resembles a stator segment 


lina giant a-c. motor. Its magnetic yoke, 


_ built up of laminated steel, is bladed in 
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'with normal raking. 


| the same manner as the yoke of an induc- 
- tion motor. 


Positioned beneath the furnace, the 
Asea stirrer drives the melt across the 
whole furnace bottom from one side to 
the other by means of tangential forces. 
Borne by its own momentum, the melt 
returns in wide semicircle to the point 
where it began. Mixing takes place as 
the melt washes up against the sloping 


lining. 


Tests made in Sweden. revealed that 
homogeneity of the melt is obtained in 
less time with induction stirring than 
Production in- 
creases are also made possible. Induction 
stirring shortens melt-time by 10-15% 
and increases the effective charge with 
each melt. Total gain in production on 
one furnace amounted to 20%.—Iron 
Age, Sept 22, p78 


Polishing Bumper Steel 


Polishing formed steel bumpers prepara- 
tory to plating is ordinarily a difficult 
and time-consuming operation. However, 
several companies have found that many 
advantages can be gained by polishing 
the steel in the flat with abrasive belts. 

By the new method the flat steel stock 
is passed through a series of three to six 
abrasive belt machines. There it receives 
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rough grinding, fine grinding, and final 
polishing. The usual copper- or nickel- 
buff in the series of operations is re- 
tained, 

After grinding, the steel is coated auto- 
matically with a removable protective 
finish to prevent handling marks, After 
cold forming, the protective lacquer is 
removed and bumpers are plated.—Auto 
Ind, Sept 15, p35 


New Conductive Plastics 


Combinations of metallic and plastic pro- 
perties are usually obtainable by incor- 
porating metal inserts in plastic parts at 
time of molding, by coating formed metal 
parts with plastic, or by metal-cladding 
molded plastic parts. 

At times, these methods are unsatis- 
factory and can be replaced by use of 
new conductive materials that can be 
molded like ordinary plastics and directly 
plated. They have electrical resistivities 
approaching that of mercury. 

Made by Markite Co., the conductive 
plastics have many promising applica- 
tions: shielding, molded circuits, resis- 
tors, commutators.—Electronics, Oct, p96 





LOW-BRIGHTNESS CEILING LIGHT 


Low-brightness cold-cathode tubes provide 
shadowless light in drafting room at Inter- 
national Enginneering Co., Inc. Average in- 
tensity on drafting desks is 55-60 ft.-c., and 
on center reference table 40-50 ft.-c. Com- 
plete installation uses 196 lamps.—Elec 
World, Sept 10, p96 
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New Products 


Automatic Gear Shaver—Model GCU di- 
agonal gear-shaving machine and auto- 
matic loader runs continuously as long as 
magazine is kept filled with gear blanks. 
Production example: 32-tooth gear at end 
of cluster with 3.765 P.D., 10.5 D.P., and 
5g-in. face was shaved at rate of 191 gears 
per hr. at 85% efficiency.—National Broach 
& Machine Co.—Am Mach, Oct 6, p160 


D-c. Welder—Plate-type rectifier d-c. 
welding machines have low no-load loss, 
66% efficiency at full load, and power- 
factor effect comparable to that of induc- 
tion-motor driven welders. They are avail- 
able in 200, 300, and 400 amp.—Westing- 
house Electric Corp.—Welding Eng, Oct, 
p76 


Horizontal Turbine—Developing 500 bhp. 
at 1,750 rpm., turbine takes steam at 850- 
900 psi., 850° F. and exhausts into vacuum 
of 12 in. Hg. or against 2-psig. back-pres- 
sure. Rotor is solid one-piece wheel with 
blades milled in periphery.—Whiton Ma- 
chine Co.—Power, Oct, p136 


Roof De-icer—Homeowners need worry no 
longer about ice and snow on the roof. 
Heating cable from de-icing kit is looped 
around roof edge to melt channels through 
the ice and so allow water to drain away 
normally.—Reckbestos Products Corp.— 
Elec C&M, Oct, p173 


Unscrambles Containers—Practically any 
type container can be handled in this 
straight line unscrambling table. Unit is 
6 ft. long and 21 in. wide. It has 1/3-hp. 
motor, three conveyor belts, and discharge 
rate of 60-240 bottles per min.—Island 
Equipment Corp.—Food Ind, Oct, pi44 


Marine Fire Pump—New vertical marine 
fire pump, which meets requirements for 
400 gpm. at 125 psi., is available with 
either electric or steam-turbine drive. 
Variable speeds permit unit to be used for 
flushing and sanitary purposes. Suction 
and discharge connections are located 
180° apart—Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp.—Marine Engrg & Ship Rev, 
Oct, p124 





CONTROLS CUTTING ACCURACY 


Transparent paper bags are fabricated uni- 
formly on this Simplex wrapping machine 
equipped with a General Electric cutoff regis. 
ter control (arrows). By direct light trans. 
mission, photoelectric control accurately 
aligns cutting mechanism with register marks 
on printed bag paper.—Elec World, Sept 24, 
p100 





Limits Speed—Designed for service with 


motors, generators, and m-g. sets, speed- 


limiting device covers speed range of | 
It is suitable for hori- | 
zontal or vertical operation. Accuracy is | 
+2% for higher speeds, +5% for lower | 


100-2,000 rpm. 


speeds.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Power, 
Oct, p130 


Electronic Motor Control—Designed for 
applications such as conveyors, lathes, 
mixers, and paper-making and textile ma- 
chinery, Dyna-Speed unit controls speed 
of fractional hp. motors. Range is 80- 
1,800 rpm.—Brown-Brockmeyer Co.—Prod 
Eng, Oct, p172 


Silicone Resin—New silicone No. 9989-1 en- 
ables electrical equipment to operate at 
temperatures as high as 180° C. Uses: t0 
impregnate spun glass and asbestos wir 
coverings and for binding coils, windings, 
other motor and generator parts.—General 
Electric Co.—Electronics, Oct, p208 
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Fewer Parts in Classifier—New Type H 
classifier features 50% fewer moving parts 
than other types of classifiers. Rakes fol- 
low a round-cornered rectangular path. 
Raking and return strokes are flat; ver- 
tical strokes form an ellipse. Oil-actuated 
lifting device raises rakes 12 in. or more 
in heavy models. Push-button control 
gives instant lifting—Dorr Co.—Eng & 
Min J, Oct, pil14 


Reflects Heat—Reflective Kimsul features 
aluminum-foil vaporseal cover to reflect 
heat and shut out condensation. Bonded 
to cover is thick blanket of treated fiber 
plies to give high thermal efficiency. Tack- 


' ing flanges ease installation—Kimberly- 
_ Clark Corp.—Am Builder, Oct, p139 


Handles Rolls Easily—Rolls or cylinders up 


' to 31-in. dia. can be lifted and turned 90 
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from vertical to horizontal, or vice versa, 
by a new Map, device. Grasping 
arms are hydraulically operated. Rubber- 
covered arms are available for loads need- 
ing protection—Clark Equipment Co— 
Auto Ind, Oct 1, p51 


Stainless-steel Filters—New Oilite filters 
are recommended for filtering, separating, 
diffusing, and regulating flow of liquids 
and gases. They can be made by powder 
metallurgy with porosities from nearly 
zero to over 60%.—Chrysler Corp.—Chem 
Eng, Oct, p142 


Rotary Forge Furnace—Portable, rotary- 
hearth furnace supplies clean, uniformly 
heated forgings. Atmosphere is controlled. 
Capacity is 900 lb. of forgings per hr., 
heated to 2100° F. Hearth is 21 ft. in dia. 
Heating time is 12-36 min.—W. S. Rock- 
well Co.—Iron Age, Oct 6, p214 


Tips Hoist Load—Hoist attachment tips 
loads after they have been lifted and 
holds them in desired position. Tipping is 
done by turning a self-locking worm. 
Capacity is 2,000 lb—Manning, Maxwell, 
& Moore, Inc.—Foundry, Oct, p222 


High-capacity Switch—Designed for use in 
industrial distribution system, interrupter 
Switch features arc-quenching design 
based on magnetic repulsion action. Rol- 
ler cam provides quick make and break. 















Sizes are 30, 60, and 100 amp.—Trumbull 
lectric Mfg. Ca.—Elec Whols. Oct. 
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Sorting-gaging Machine—Electronic sort- 
ing and gaging unit segregates product 
into categories of any dimensional width. 
Machine is custom-built to meet individ- 
ual needs for product volume. Loading and 
unloading can be manual or automatic.— 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.—Iron Age, Sept 
29, p38 


Filters Oil—Called Hiltex, filter material 
is made of combed cotton combined with 
fine Sequoia bark fibers. It is approved 
for filtering mineral, additive and deter- 
gent type oils. Samples are available. — 
Hilliard Corp.—Prod Eng, Oct, p180 


Qne-man Heavy-media Plant—Prefabri- 
cated heavy-media separation plant with 
a 100-tphr. capacity is run by one man. 
Unit produces a middling product in one 
operation. In a single cleaning circuit, it 
handles all normal sizes.—Southwestern 
Engrg. Co.—Coal Age, Oct, pl14 





MASS CHECKS PARTS 


MA-3 inspection machine handles variety of 
different-shaped automotive forgings—con- 
necting rods, spindles, arms, supports. CGa- 
pacity is 1,200 parts per hr. Parts are loaded 
on conveyor fixtures, subjected to 300-amp. 
ac., sprayed with fluorescent-dyed ferrous 
particles, then carried to inspection booth 
for examination under near ultra-violet light. 
Parts with surface defects are instantly 
noted and rejected by foot switch. Maker 
is Magnaflux Corp.—Prod E 
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New Products con. 


Pre-lubricated Rolls—Needle-bearing top 
rolls reduce roll picking and staining of 
stock by oils. On roving and spinning 
frames, lubrication is reduced to once 
each overhaul. Roll picking and tight 
winding on roll arbors are reduced. Vari- 
ations in yarn size are eliminated.—Saco 
Lowell Shops; Torrington Co.—Textile 
World, Oct, p160 


Street Lighting—Spherolite Jr., intended 
for lighting of narrow residential streets, 
is a shielded light source type unit with 
78° main-beam angle. Vertolite mercury- 
vapor luminaire, designed for greater 
lighting requirements, is available with 
16,000- or 21,000-lumen lamps.—Line Ma- 
terial Co.—Elec West, Sept, p48 


Portable Pump—Self-priming centrifugal 
pump is designed for water-handling jobs 
where electric power or belt drive is not 
available. Powered by 1%44-hp. air-cooled 
gasoline engine, pump unit weighs 83 Ib., 
has 10-gpm. rating at 80-ft. head—Dem- 
ing Co.—Oper Eng, Oct, p66 





MAKES KNITTING EASY 


No knitting needies or knitting experience 
is necessary to knit with All Plastics Corp.'s 
“Ezee Knitter.’’ Of cellulose acetate bu- 
tyrate, the device consists of a carrier frame 
with 154 pegs on each edge of a siot. Yarn 
is wound around each peg, using one peg 
for each stich, and then back over the pegs. 
Lower strand is lifted over other strand 
and finished row of knitting appears through 
slot between pegs.—Mod Plastics, Oct, p94 
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Medium-range Lift Truck—New 10,000-lb, 
capacity lift truck employs no upright 
lifting columns; base moves vertically on 
a short column on the truck front. This 
design permits unobstructed vision during 
operation. Travel speed is 4%-6 mph. 
Truck is available for all-electric or gas- 
electric drive—Elwell-Parker Electric Co, 
—Factory, Oct, p160 


Conveyor Scale—Unit-type belt-conveyor 
scale, called Transportometer, automati- 
cally weighs, indicates, and totalizes any 
tonnage up to 2,000 tons per hr. Installed 
on any type belt conveyor, it can serve 
for automatic control.—Sintering Machin- 
ery Corp.—Chem Eng, Oct, p144 


Fluid-drive Motor—Loads difficult to start 
or requiring smooth acceleration and pro- 
tection from shock are suitable for single- 
frame fluid-drive motor. Oil cushions all 
shocks. Nine sizes range from % to 10 hp, 
—Reuland Electric Co.—Elec World, Sept 
24, p124 


Roll-type Pulp Press—Claimed to be the 
only machine of its kind in paper pulp 
field, pulp press takes pulp of usual low 
consistency from digesters, dewaters it, and 
wrings out black liquors to a resulting pulp 
of high consistency. Long fibers are re- 


duced in length——Fulton Iron Works Co— | 


Paper Ind & World, Sept, p750 


Saw Cuts High Limbs—A lightweight elec- | 


tric saw mounted on a 15-ft. pole can cut 
tree limbs 1 ft. in dia. Used manually on 
the ground, it will cut limbs up to 2 ft. 
in dia. Saw uses 110-v. ac. or de. For field 
work, a 75-w. generator is used. A lighter 


model saw works pneumatically.—Mall Tool | 


Co.—Business Wk, Sept 24, p74 


Superheat Peeler—Fruits and vegetables 
are quickly peeled by vapor peeler using 
superheated steam at 650-1000° F. It op- 
erates from plant’s steam lines, generates 
own superheat. Capacity is 6 tons per hr. 


—Atlas-Pacific Engrg. Co.—Food Ind, Och 


p42 


Prevents Spatter—Combination spatie-§ 
for 
welding. It dries to transparent coatitl fp. 


proofing compound and rust preventiv, 
Protect-O-Metal No. 8, is applied befor 


that prevents rusting up to 2 yr—G, © 


Smith & Sons, Inc.—Weld Eng, Oct, # i 
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SAWS HEAT-EXCHANGER TUBES 
Du Pont, instead of hand sawing or torch 
start | cutting heat-exchanger tubes, now uses a 
pro- | power band saw. Built by Wells Mfg. Co., it 
ngle- | can saw 48-in. dia. tube bundles, 24-in. dia. 
ns all stainless steel, and 12-in. dia. copper bundles. 
10 hp. Considerable labor has been saved as previ- 
Sept ous method required three-man crew.—Chem 
Eng, Oct, p133 
ne the | Ignites Coke—Electric igniter eliminates 
r pulp | use of wood, gas, or oil for burning in a 
al 1OW } cupola coke bed. Its operation requires 
it, and | compressed air and either a small trans- 
ig Pulp | former or welding machine. Coke is ig- 
re Te | nited by arc struck with welding rod in 
sCo- |the igniter—Whiting Corp.—Foundry, 
Oct, p216 
nt elec: | Furnace Prevents Scale—Roto-Flame end 
can cut ‘heating furnace prevents practically all 
oily 4 iscale formation in heating for forging, 
to field iswaging, and heat treating. Unit keeps 
i inter fends of work enclosed in flame, thus 
‘all Tod ‘avoiding scale. It is available in several 
lengths and sizes—Gas Appliance Service, 
Inc.—Steel, Oct 10, p215 
pages Operates Valve—Fluid-motor operator for 
™ It op | gate and standard valves can be operated 
renerates by water, oil, or compressed air or gas. 
e nee Unit is bolted to valve bonnet and motor 
; ny Och |opeNS and closes valve through gearing. 
om Sizes are 4-30 in—Crane Co.—Oper Eng, 
Oct, p72 
spel Silicon Cuts Bulb Glare—A silicon coating 
OY ell for incandescent light bulbs eliminates 
d ting Blare without reducing bulb’s efficiency. 
7“ “ah: ghthess is even over the entire surface; 


, there are no bright spots——Monsanto 
Oct, MF Chemical Co—Ceramic Ind, Oct, p45 
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Magnetic Clamping Device—New clamp- 
ing device employs magnetically actuated 
clamps to hold non-magnetic chuck for 
machining. Toothed edge of each clamp 
is in contact with work. Each clamp con- 
sists of two steel sections connected by 
a preset spring-steel strip. When chuck 
is energized, jaws are drawn to the hori- 
zontal, exerting strong lateral force on 
work piece——Hanchet Magna-Lock Corp. 
—Ind Dist, Oct, p126 


Prefab Pallet Pack—Pack is constructed 
of structural channel in two parts, an up- 
right member which serves as either end 
or between sections and the bed member. 
All joints are welded. Hubs in uprights 
permit desired spacing for pallet under- 
clearance, pallet size, and load require- 
ments.—Equipment Mfg., Inc.—Factory, 
Oct, p154 


Controls Furnace Temperature—Radiation 
pyrometer, “Pyrovisor,” controls and rec- 
ords furnace and kiln temperatures to 
4000° F. Temperature obtained is actual 
surface temperature. Response to tempera- 
ture change is 99% within 1 sec.—Bristol 
Co.—Elec World, Oct 1, p29 


Skidproofs Floors—Protective coating ma- 
terial skidproofs surface made dangerous 
because of slickness. Applied by brush to 
metal, wood, cement, or canvas, it is im- 
pervious to oil. Contained abrasives give 
positive footing —Plastic Coating Corp.— 
Oil & Gas J, Sept 29, p97 


Lubricant Exerts Own Pressure—A new 
lubricating compound “Hypermatic” is 
both compressible and expandible. For use 
in pressurized plug valves, it keeps valves 
100% lubricated. Pressure may remain in 
plug for months. Being compressive, 
50-100% more compound can be inserted 
in plug and stored for future use—Rock- 
well Mfg. Co.—Textile World, Oct, p156 





FREE SERVICE TO READERS 


As a special service to our subscribers, McGraw- 
Hill Digest will furnish, without any charge, 
additional information about any new product or 
technical development described. Address your 
letter to: The Editor, the McGraw-Hill Digest, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
—THE EDITORS 


U.S. A. 
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DESIGNED for separate or train operation, this is Budds’ new . . . 


Self-Propelled Rail Car 


Car can be used separatély or in trains. 


A SELF-PROPELLED, stainless-steel rail car 
has been introduced by the Budd Co. for 
service on branch lines, supplementary 
main-line service, or commuter lines. The 
85-ft. long, 112,800-Ib. car can be used 
singly or in trains. It is powered by two 
275-hp. diesel engines with hydraulic 
torque converters. 

Engines and _ transmission units, 
mounted just beneath car floor, are de- 
signed with the center line of the cylin- 
ders a few degrees above the horizontal. 
This mounting eliminates encroachment 
on seating space within car. Car seats 
90 passengers, with toilet and electrical 
locker at each end. 

Three styles will be built. The one 
shown above seats 90 persons. Another 
will provide a 17-ft. baggage compart- 
ment and will seat 71. Third style will 
have a 15-ft. railway mail service com- 
partment, a 17-ft. baggage compart- 
ments, and seats for 49. 


Power supplied by 
below-floor diesel engines fitted with hydraulic torque converters 


The stainless-steel body is fabricated i 


by Budd’s Shotweld process. Sides are 
girders with corrugated side sheets form- 
ing webs. Outside stainless-steel sur- 
face is affixed to these sheets. 

The two-cycle diesels can be placed 
adjacent to the axle which it drives. 
Lightweight engines simplify mainte- 
nance. Use of two engines per car pro- 
vides greater reliability than a single, 
larger engine. 

Cylinders are inclined 20° from hori- 
zontal. Engine develops 275 hp. at 1,800 
rpm. They are supported at three points 
on rubber mounts and are enclosed in an 
aluminum box. 

Torque-converter transmission was 
selected to save both total car weight and 
over-all cost. It is a combination con- 
verter and fluid coupling with a lockup 
clutch for direct drive so that converter 
is used only during acceleration. It oper- 
ates up to a preset speed. Then the 














INTERIOR of 90-seat car-train 





transmission automatically locks. Upon 
deceleration, direct drive clutch is auto- 
matically released and torque converter 
is restored to operation. 

Seats, specially designed, are low, 
eliminating need for footrests. Center 
lighting is with fluorescents. Incandes- 
cent reading spots, mounted under lug- 
1d by |}gage racks, supplement the center-aisle 
orien: penne Ratiwy Mech Eng, Oct, p543 





icatel (X-Rays Can Be Misread 


are ; 
ye Welders who have been engaged continu- 


1 sur: ously at the trade for 6 years or more 
imay be surprised when they have their 
placed chests examined by X-ray. The examina- 
drives, |#on may show a “peculiar fine nodula- 
rains tion evenly distributed over the lung 
ar pte fields” according to the Lutheran Hos- 
tnsll pital in Cleveland. 
sing™ | The appearance is so similar to tuber- 
a hell culosis that differentiation on X-ray film 

1.800 alone would be difficult. But the cause is 
at I a condition called siderosis. 

It is due to inhalation of iron particles 
and their deposit along the pulmonary 
vessels into lymphathic channels and also 
n Was tin the lymph nodes. 
ght and Siderosis does not lead to physical dis- 
on COM Pability. It is not a hazard to the health 
, lockuP fof a welder. But unless correctly diag- 
mvertél nosed, it can lead to worry and unneces- 


It opel Feary expense.— Weld Eng, Oct, p46 
en 


2 points 
d in an 
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Method Measures Solid:Gas 
Ratio in High-Solid Flow 


An electronic method has been developed 
to measure the instantaneous soild: gas 
flow through a tube when the solid -is 
about 20% by volume. The research was 
a joint effort of U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and West Virginia University. 

The device, developed particularly for 
coal, does not measure the flow rate of 
the solid. Instead, it measures the 
change in dielectric constant of the coal- 
air mixture as it flows between plates of 
a condenser. 

Measurement of the electrical property 
gives high response speed. By using an 
oscilloscope as the recorder, there is no 
time lag and any variation of the meas- 
urement with time is recorded. 

Any mixture of pulverized solid and 
gas can be checked as to uniformity of 
mixing with the instrument, provided 
that solid concentration is high enough 
to cause a measurable change in dielec- 
tric constant. Greater sensitivity of the 
instrument can be gained by increasing 
condenser length or amplification ratio 
or by decreasing inductive coupling be- 
tween oscillators.—Chem Eng, Oct, p128 


Reclaims Radio-Tube Bases 


Radio-tube rejects are being reclaimed 
profitably by one large manufacturer. 
Induction heating and good fixturizing 
enable one operator to reclaim 3,600 
nickel-plated brass and aluminum bases 
in 1 hr. 

The adhesive joining metal base, glass 
envelopes, and tube elements is broken 
away from the base by the rapid expan- 
sion obtained from a short heating cycle 
at a high power level. Heating is done 
in an air-operated rotary fixture which 
also ejects tube elements and reclaimed 
tube bases. Cycle is only 1 sec. 

The induction unit is a 10-kw., high- 
frequency generator operating at 375 ke. 
—Iron Age, Sept 29, p70 








Canada’s A. V. Roe Jetliner 
Impressive in Test Flight 


A. V. Roe (Canada) Ltd.’s short-to-med- 
ium range Jetliner XC-102 proved highly 
successful in recent flight tests. Parts 
are on hand for a second prototype, but 
assembly will be delayed until lessons 
learned from the first can be incorpo- 
rated. The second probably will be ready 
for service within a year. 

Plane’s maximum cruising speed is ex- 
pected to be 417 mph. at 30,000-35,000 ft. 
Stalling speed at 50,000 lb. with flaps 
down is 87 mph.; at 40,000 lb. weight, it 
is 78 mph. Range with 50 passengers is 
500 mi., allowing for stacking (circling 
to land), landing and takeoff, alternate 
and instrument approach. Maximum 
still-air range will be about 1,400 mi. 

In flight the plane is*quiet. Said one 
engineer, “Sound and vibration condi- 
tions are so satisfactory that immedi- 
ately after takeoff, with undercarriage 
retracted and fairing doors closed, the 
sudden drop in noise level and vibration 
are so pronounced that one experiences 
the sensation normally associated with 
complete power loss in  piston-engine 
craft.” 

Low-wing configuration with the four 
nacelles underslung makes ground main- 
tenance simplier.—Aviation Wk, Oct 3, 
pi5 


Continuous Juice Evaporator 


A new-type, high-vacuum, low-tempera- 
ture concentrator has been installed by 
Real Gold Citrus Products Co. It utilizes 
a continuous, automatically controlled 
flow principle to concentrate citrus juice. 

The concentrator accomplishes a triple- 
effect evaporation. In the first effect, 
fruit juice enters the top tube sheet and 
falls in a thin film inside tubes. Latent 


heat of evaporation is given up to the 
juice; this releases vapor which is trans- 
mitted to the second effect where it be- 
comes the heating medium. 
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The partially concentrated juice then 
passes through the second and third ef- 
fects and at 60° Brix to the blender for 
mixing with 13° Brix juice before freez- 
ing. Final product is 42° Brix. 

Both the heat and eold needed are de- 
veloped by a centrifugal compressor of 
the type used to air condition buildings 
Driven by a 250-hm synchronous motor, 
the compressor is entirely self-contained. 
—Food Ind, Oct, p76 


Speeds Up Coal Unloading 


A slice bar has increased the rate of un- 
loading coal from hopper cars at Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp. Increase is 
240% over bucket method and 400% over 
manual unloading. 

The bar is a 3-ton steel plate of nearly 
car width. Operated by an overhead 
crane, it works the coal down to the hop- 
pers. It also is used to clean the bottom 
of the car. Present coal unloading rate 
is as high as 474 tons per man-hour.— 
Elec World, Sept 24, p102 





SPEEDS ASSEMBLY 


Stick of identical screws feeds into this pneu- 
matic rotary-electric screw driver, eliminat- 
ing picking up of each screw and starting 
each one by hand. Screws twist off when 
predetermined torque is reached. Tool ac- 
commodates screws from No. 0-4. They may 
be used in spiral or hand-rachet drivers.— 
Factory, Oct, p38 
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Homopolar Generator Made 
to Supply Dc. to Cyclotron 


Generation of large amount of de. at 
low voltage is possible with a homopolar 
generator. This machine is essentially a 
two-pole generator with its armature 
windings so arranged that they always 
cut lines of unidirectional flux. De. is 
taken off armature collector rings. 

But in the past, problems of poor volt- 
age regulation, internal heat, and short 
brush and bearing life made such a gen- 
erator impractical. Now, Electric Prod- 
ucts Co. has built a homopolar generator 
that appears practical. 

The 30-ton machine, 13 ft. 8 in. high, 
has a 600-hp. motor on top. It produces 
21,000 amp., 18.7 volts at 1.200 rpm. 
Lengthening collector bars allows it to 
deliver 100,000 amp. 

Brushes are water-cooled, thus permit- 
ting a higher-current density. Entire 
rotating system is carried on two roller 
thrust bearings. Flux is diverted from 
its usual path to set up a magnetic lifting 
force and ease the load on the lower 
bearing. 

The generator will supply de. to the 
new synchro-cyclotron at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Advantages expected 
to be gained include a large saving in 
floor space, lower first cost, and economy 
in operation and maintenance.—Power, 
Oct, p107 


Cheaper Color Photoprints 


Handmade 8x10-in. photoprints cost be- 
tween $5.75 and $65. Dye-Trans Color 
Photo, Inc., says its new process will turn 
them out for $2 per print in dozen lots. 
The reason: a new machine using elec- 
tronic controls, improved dyes, and me- 
chanical handling. 

An electronic scanner and densitometer 
supplant color filters and eyesight in 
matching colors. Color variations are held 
to 1% compared to 25% by conventional 
methods. Print dyes—the type used for 
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OIL-DRUM TIPPING STAND 


This oil-drum tipping stand was fabricated 
from discarded 3-in. drill pipe for base and 


sucker rod for cradie and handle. Stand tips 
easily and spillage is reduced. Chain is 
hooked from top of steel bar to V-plate at 
rear to prevent accidental tipping.—Cons 
Meth & Equip, Oct, p53 





“fast” fabrics—prevent early fading. 
Dye strength is held to changes of 1% by 
electronic controls Business Wk, Sept 
24, p70 


Furnace Anneals Tank Cars 


An annealing furnace for handling rail- 
road tank cars has been built at the Pres- 
sure Welding Div., General American 
Transportation Corp. The furnace can 
accommodate a vessel 16 ft. in dia. and 
50 ft. long, two car tanks side by side, 
three 16-ft. spheres 1 in. thick, or a 75- 
ton load. : 

The furnace is gas-fired with a burner 
capacity capable of bringing the furnace 
and a 75-ton load to 1600° F. in 8 hr. 
Maximum gas consumption is 30-million 
Btu. per hr. The furnace also can anneal 
stainless-steel vessels at 2300° F.—Iron 
Age, Sept 8, p85 











Photocell Measures Gas 


Previous to the advent of the photoelec- 
tric cell, there existed nd means for auto- 
matic periodic measurement of the con- 
centration of hydrogen sulphide. Noxious 
qualities were recognized, but the low 
concentrations producing them were hard 
to measure. 

Using photoelectric cells simplifies the 
operation greatly. A white tape impreg- 
nated with lead acetate, glycerin, and 
acetic acid is placed in the path of the 
gas. The hydrogen sulphide combines 
with the chemicals on the tape, forming 
brown lead sulphide. 

A light is cast on the stain, and the 
reflection picked up by a differential 
photometer which feeds into a continuous 
recorder. As the intensity of the reflec- 
tion varies because of change in brown 
color, the difference is recorded. When 
the preset period is over, the machine 
disconnects itself, leaving a permanent 
record of the hydrogen-sulphide concen- 
tration.—Electronics, Sept, p85 


Product Design Shorts 


Among new ideas is a storage battery 
with twice the cranking efficiency of 
present types at —40° F. Improvement 
is due to vaporized lead oxide as the ac- 
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INDICATOR FOR 
CAGE HOISTING 
Shadow on a horizontal 
board beneath hoist 
cable with numbered 
strips indicates floor at 
which cage is stopped. 
Strips were painted 
after hoist was in- 
stalled, and position of 
cable for each floor 
was ascertained.—Cons 
Meth & Equip, Sept, 

p57 


tive plate material and to ultra-thin 
plates that increase available plate area, 

Another idea is a sheet-metal testing 
method under discussion by American 
Society of Testing Materials. The test 
subjects sheets less than 0.005 in. thick 
to bulging rather than to tensile testing. 
Quality control is better. 

Another new test, this time on air con- 
tamination, is made by a device with a 
tapered jet that samples air continu- 
ously. Dust particles are deposited on a 
revolving glass disk calibrated for any 
desired period.—Prod Eng, Oct, p3 


Sandwich-Wall Textile Mill 


Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., is the first tex- 


tile mill in the country made of insulated | 


panel sandwich-walls. Walls were cast 
in-the-flat at the mill site and raised into 
position after hardening. 

The installed cost of the paneling was 
about $1 psf. less than brick wall con- 
struction. Paneling weighs 4 as much as 
masonry wall, but insulating values are 
several times higher than those of usual 
construction materials. Building this 


type of structure is much speedier than 
older methods and promises to be still 
faster after the contractors have at 
quired more experience in installation.— 
Textile World,, Sept, p138 
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Woop WASTES bonded with resins have 
been used to date mainly for large-area 
structural boards for cabinet making or 
for wall board and construction sheath- 
ing (see McG-H Digest, May, p31). Sci- 
entific Creators, Inc., has developed many 
other household items to be sold under 


| the tradename Xon—shoe lasts, hamper 


tops, coat hangers, toilet seats, plaques. 
Ingredients will be sawdust, a thermo- 
setting resin—phenolic, urea, melamine, 
resorcinal, or a mixture of more than 
one type—chemical additives, and fiber 
or cotton fillers. The additives promote 
good flow. Formulations vary with resin 
content, ranging from 3-25% depending 
on desired strength, type of waste, resin, 
and fillers used, and moisture content. 
Wood waste is never preconditioned, 
the adjustments for variations being 





made in the resins used and in press 






























| pressures. Moisture content ranges from 
| 5-20%. Occasionally the compound is 
'preheated before being poured into 
| cavities. 
| Mixing is in a standard chemical 
/mixer, but best results are obtained by 
‘rolling the mix. Dyes may be mixed 
jwith other ingredients. Molds are said 
|to be cheaper than those for thermosets. 
_ Dry mixture is packed into molds by 
hand. From this point on, the process 
is the same as in standard compression 
molding. Pressures range from 500-2,500 
psi. and temperatures from 225-275° F. 
The company has produced 300,000 
toilet seats by this method. The core 
is covered with a pearlescent cellulose 
nitrate finish. Company hopes to pro- 
duce 750,000 hamper covers, to be cov- 
ered with the cellulose nitrate material. 
Both wishbone- and wardrobe-type hang- 
ers are to be produced in the same man- 
her at the rate of 1-million per year. 
All products made can be drilled with 
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New Markets for Wood Wastes 


Sawdust, thermosetting resin, chemical additive, and filler result 
in a product matching natural woods in properties but less costly 


standard woodworking tools. They work 
more easily than natural wood because 
of the uniform density. 

Coverings tried successfully, in addi- 
tion to the pearlescent material, have 
been rubber, foil, printed papers, leather, 
and veneer. All are cemented in place. 

Heavy-duty shoe lasts are being ma- 
chined from the wood-waste compound 
because of the range of shoe sizes and 
styles and economies of carving from 
wood-waste blanks. 

Wide range of densities of materials 
make cost comparison difficult. But con- 
sidering comparable densities in both 
natural wood and resin-bonded wood, the 
latter is less costly—and at times only 
half as costly. Prior to application of 
the pearlescent finish, resin-bonded core 
cost is 40% below that of natural wood. 
—Mod Plastics, Oct, p90 




















THAWS WATER PIPES 


Passing electric current through frozen water 
pipes generates heat, melting the ice along 
inner surface. Flowing water then quickly 
melts remaining ice. Stepdown transformer 


or d-c. arc welder is connected as shown. 
Current varies from 75-800 amp. for pipe of 
Y%-6 in.—Oper Eng, Sept, p48 
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L-Shaped Hardening Furnace 
for High-Speed Steels 


Bright hardening of high-speed-steel 
tools, with complete freedom from car- 
burization and decarburization, is claimed 
for a new L-shaped furnace. Its design 
is supposed to keep the controlled atmos- 
phere under control. 

The furnace consists of preheat, high 
heat, and quench sections built into one 
complete unit. The preheat section is at 
right angles to the high-heat section. 

Work is charged to preheat through a 
flame-protected doorway. Heating ele- 
ments in preheat are 80% Ni and 20% 
Cr. Preheated work is fed to the high- 
heat section by pusher rod. Heating is 
here done by silicon-carbide Globar ele- 
ments. Temperatures 6f both sections 
are separately controlled. 

High-heat zone and quench are sepa- 
rated by a heavy insulated door. In the 
quench zone, the work is cooled by a 
motorized fan forcing cold, protective at- 
mosphere over it. 

The L-furnace, made by Lindberg 
Engrg. Co., is not limited to hardening 
high-speed tool steels. It is suitable for 
any air-hardening steel. The preheat 





LONDON UNDERGROUND 
Modern subway station in London has day- 


light-quality illumination with fluorescent 


daylight lamps. ‘‘Warm” color creates com- 


fortable atmosphere. Two independent power 
supplies insure light in case of breakdown.— 
Elec C&M, Oct, p130 
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section can be used separately for hard- | § 
ening oil- or water-hardening steels, 
Other possible uses are bright copper | IF 
brazing, silver brazing, and annealing. 


—Iron Age, Oct 6, p86 M 
so 
Oils Aid Fast-Color Work 7 


Oils and oil emulsions increase cohesion | Cz 
of thickener mixtures in fast-color print- } ov 
ing of vat and stabilized azoic dyestuffs, | hu 
Better cohesion results in better penetra- 7 
tion of dyestuff into fiber. is 

Olive oil may be added to thickener | wi 
during the boiling period. Whale or [al 
sperm oil may be added to thickeners al- | wi 
ready prepared, or even to print pastes 
when trouble is encountered in printing | usi 
sulphonated emulsions such as oleins, jin 
Equal portions of the oils are mixed until | me 
emulsion suspends readily in water. oth 

Printing oils usually lubricate the }mo 
paste during printing operation. Paste 
is applied to engraved roller from color- ( 
box by a furnishing roll, Surplus color [rig 
is removed by “doctor” blade. Some lubri- 
cant must be applied between edge of 
blade and roller. Lubricant can be car- 
ried by print paste. on 

Sulphonated oils may tend to increase 
frothing of print pastes. Frothing re- 
duces flow of paste, causing a reduction 
in volume of paste transferred to cloth, 
Pine oils with high terpene-alcohol con- 
tent reduces frothing in vat and chrome- 
mordant dye pastes.—Textile World, Oct, 
p143 


Easy-to-Machine Electrodes 


Building up of undersized parts that 
have to be threaded on the deposited ma- 
terial is simplified by are welding with 
low-hydrogen type electrodes, AWS 
E-6015. In each case preheating is re- 
quired. There is no evidence of tearing 
at the peak of the thread on the built-up 
section, and machinability is excellent. 
Care has to be exercised so the heat does 
not greatly exceed the preheat tempera 
ture—Welding Eng, Sept, p42 
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ie Synthetic Zeolite Dried 

e 8. . . . 

ver | in Outside Drying Beds 

7 Making synthetic zeolite for water 
softening—50-million lb. a year—is a big 
business. Half of this amount is made by 
Culligan Zeolite Co. at San Bernadino, 

sion | Calif., where temperatures range up well 

int. }over 100° F, with 5-10% _ reiative 

iffs, | humidity. 

tra- Zeolite, a sodium-aluminum-silicate gel, 
is made by reacting 50% caustic soda 

mer | with bauxite at 245° F. to form sodium 

or | aluminate, then reacting this product 

; al. | with sodium silicate to form the zeolite. 

stes The latter reaction is made in an un- 

ting | usual manner. Sodium aluminate is put 

ains. (in one compartment of a two-compart- 

intil |ment tank truck and the silicate in the 
other. The truck is driven to a truck- 

the | mounted rig out on the 37-acre concrete 

aste (drying bed near the plant. 

olor- Chemicals are pumped to the pouring 

color | rig, which mixes them in proper propor- 

ubri. \tions and pours the mixture out the back 

e of ‘end onto the concrete bed. The zeolite, 


‘ear- (6 in. thick, dries in 2-5 weeks, depending 


rease 
y re 
ction 
cloth. 

con- 
rome- 
, Oct, 


- that 
d ma- 
> with 
AWS 
is re- 
paring 
1i]t-up 
ellent. 
it does 
npera- 


on the season of the year. When com- 
pletely dry, it is swept up, loaded into 
dump trucks, and taken to the mill for 
screening, milling, washing, and bagging. 
—Chem Eng, Sept, p92, 140 


Reinforced Plastic Trays 


Reinforced-plastic bakery delivery trays 
253 in. square by 14 in. deep have re- 
placed slightly larger plywood trays at 
Purity Bakeries. Previous wood trays 
could not be washed, screws became loose, 
splinters were a hazard to delivery men. 
New trays are steam-cleaned. Smaller 
depth gives an extra 50 sq. ft. of space 
per 4-ton delivery truck. Plastic trays 
cost 17% more. 

New tray is a lay-up of polyester- 
bonded Fiberglas mat, precast to size. 
Fiberglas card is molded into top of sides 
or added impact resistance. Lay-up is 
laced in a cavity mold, a measured 
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BENCH AIR RIVETER 


Small sealing clip on Sangamo Electric Co. 
Type JA meter is riveted on a bench fixture. 
Air cylinder with 3-in. stroke is actuated 
when workpiece closes one switch under 
cylinder support plate and operator closes a 
second switch with his left thumb. Both 
hands are kept clear of danger area.—Am 
Mach, Oct 6, pl21 





amount of resin is poured in, and mold is 
closed. It is molded under a 40-ton pres- 
sure for 24 min. The only finishing nec- 
essary is filing of flash—Mod Plastics, 
Oct, p69 


Seals Boiler-Wall Corners 


Corner joints of a wall in two boilers at 
Philadelphia Electric Co. have been 
sealed with a new silicone rubber-covered 
Fiberglas material. Corners were sealed 
from top to bottom with the material, 
which was cut to an 18-in. width. 

Attachment was made by bolting in 
place with 2-in. strap iron. No gasket- 
ing was needed because the material is 
compressible and resilient and acts as its 
own seal. 

Made by Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., 
the material is sy in. thick, resistant to 
high temperatures, not subject to corros- 
ion, and light and flexible-—Elee World, 
Oct 8, p118 
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How To Cut Costs 








About Cost Cutting Next Month 


Cost reduction is a management problem. 
most urgent problem. And it is to managements trying to find solu- 
tions to fit their industries that we direct next month’s report to man- 
agement—24 pages of timeliness. 


Here is a hint on what to look for: how to organize for design cost 
control . . . work simplification in the food industry . . . automatic 
process control . . . how to save power dollars . . . cutting costs in 
chemical process industries . . . cost-cutting clinic in metalworking 
... Short cuts in construction . . . good coal and metal mining prac- 
tices .. . advanced textile methods . . . and more on other industries. 


It is today management's 








LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 

BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 

24, 1912. AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 

Of McGraw-Hill Digest published monthly at 

New York, N,. Y., for October-], 1949 
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County of New York 55+ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally oe 
peared J. A. Gerardi, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill Interna 
tional Corporation, publishers of McGraw-Hill 
Digest, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily, 
weekly, semi-weekly or tri-weekly newspaper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations), printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wits 


1. The name ond address of the publisher, 
editor, and managing editor is: Publisher, Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Cosporgtion. 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., Editor, Harry 
S. Wharen, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. ng Editor, James iH. McKee, Jr., 
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is acting; also the statements in the two pare 
graphs sh 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com 


pany as whens hold stock and securities in fj 


a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 


J. A. GERARDI, Secretary 
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12-1 Grinding Equipment—20 and 28 p. Nor- 
Catalog 1843-8 illustrates the com- 
plete line of grinding and lapping machines, 
Catalog 1052-16 gives specifications on grind- 
ing wheels, price lists, and recommended 
tool-grinding setups. 


12-2 Industrial Paints—28p. U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co. How to increase production 
and lower maintenance costs by “Engineered 
Painting” is described. 








t 
12-3 Bearings—112p. Link-Belt Co. Catalog 
c No. 2550 is a data book on ball and roller 
n pearings. It gives construction features, list 
rices, weights, load ratings, and all neces- 
g sary dimensions. 
= 2-4 Core-drill Equipment—36p. Joy Mfg. Co. 
Bulletin D-18 covers auxiliary core-drilling 
Ss. bquipment. Specifications are given for core 
barrels, bits, drill rods. 
2-5 Geon Polyvinyl—l6p. B. F. Goodrich 
hemical Co. Bulletin introduces the various 
wpes of Geon materials, compounding, proc- 
tional Bssing, and end uses. 
npany, 
Mo ‘t 2-6 Cut Metalworking Costs—20p. Hydrau- 
109 Press Mfg. Co. “Case Histories in the 
cana Reduction of Metal Working Costs” shows 
sxyside, fow 17 manufacturers were able to save 
; Trust foney. 
— -7 Welding Equipment—84p. Marquette 
, 4 pet fg. Co., Inc. Complete welding catalog in- 
, mort fludes price lists, both arc and gas welding 
quipment, and all types of accessories. 
Pye -8 Cold Roll Forming—86p. Yoder Co. This 
trustee MOK is an illustrated story of the equipment 
name of fd process of cold roll forming and the 
trustee faried uses of its products. There are valu- 
vo pat® Bile sections on tooling, maintenance, and 
. ee ecessories. 
Raye 8-9 Plastics—20p. Plastics Div., Monsanto 
rities in Fhemical Co. Bulletin describes available 
e owneh Bastics, their advantages, and their uses 
. th much valuable detail. 
secretary 
CORP, B-10 Stainless-steel Handbook—128p. East- 
n Stainless Steel Corp. Covers processing, 
ig 16th BPbrication, and tables of physical properties, 
emical composition, and reference data. 
MASLIN. B41 Chemicals —60p. American Cyanamid 
20. Re@ “Products and Services for Industry and 
a iculture” describes the many chemicals 
19 
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offered for those purposes. 
tics, mineral dressing, 
weedkillers. 


Example: plas- 
organics, fertilizers, 


12-12 Materials Handling—32p. Rapids-Stand- 
ard Co., Inc. “Material Flow at Work” dis- 
cusses the principles of keeping goods in 
motion with least effort. It shows case his- 
tories of good materials handling. 


12-18 Color in the Plant—32p. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.). Color Condition- 
ing for Industry” tells how to obtain the bene- 
fits of color in the plant—better seeing condi- 
tions, higher output, fewer accidents, 


12-14 Construction Tools—120p. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. Blue Brute line of 
equipment is covered, including portable com~ 
pressors, air tools, drifters and stopers, mix- 
ers, pavers, pumps. Full specifications are 
given, 

12-15 Electrical Insulation—386p. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. Manual discusses 
glass-base electrical insulating materials, 
Comparative test data will be appreciated by 
engineers, 


12-16 Memorandum Tariff 1-4—24p. Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc. TWA gives 
valuable rules, regulations, rates, and charges 
on international air cargo between U. S. and 
points served by TWA. 


12-17 Memorandum Tariff C. C, 6—72p. Pan 
American World Airways System. Book cov- 
ering rates, charges, regulations guides the 
air-cargo shipper on service between U. S. 
and cities served by Pan American. 


12-18 Power-supply Diesel—32p. Waukesha 
Motor Co. Bulletin No. 1496 covers Engina- 
tors, which provide power for railway pas- 
senger cars. They are applied as prime power 
source or for stand-by service. 


12-19 Process Instruments— 32p. Foxboro 
Co. Bulletin No. 427 gives details on Dynalog 
instruments for process measurement and 
control. 


12-20 Synthetic Lubricants — 28p. 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. Booklet 6500 
describes Ucon lubricants for machinery, 
gears, engines, and many other applications. 


Carbide 


Please use coupon on next page 
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12-21 Pneumatic Tools—32p. Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. “Air Power, the Key to Lower Produc- 
tion Costs” illustrates air-powered tools and 
shows applications, 


12-22 Chemical Products—75p. Tennessee 
Eastman Corp. Annual catalog describes 
chemical line with specifications, applications, 
and containers for each entry, 


12-23 Glass Blocks—40p. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp. Catalog 81700 gives technical data on 
glass blocks for building purposes and shows 
how to select correct patterns. 


12-24 Chains, Slings—32p. American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. Bulletin gives properties, 
specifications, and load-limit calculator charts 
on chains, slings, hooks, rings, and links. 


12-25 Transmission Belting—28p. U. 8S. Rub- 
ber Co. Catalog covers flat belting with spe- 
eiei attention to analyzing drives and using 
endless belting. 
. 

12-26 Making Steel—100p. United States Steel 
Corp. Book “Steel Making in America” de- 
scribes in simple yet extremely effective 
language how steel is manufactured in the 
U. 8. 


12-27 Threading Tools—48p. National Acme 
Co. Catalog D-49 describes Vers-O-Tool auto- 
matic heads for hollow milling and threading. 
Heads use circular and blade chasers. 


12-28 Industrial Chemicals — 175p. Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. Book No. 8915 gives 
history, application, properties, grades; and 
packing and shipping instructions for all its 
industrial chemicals. 


12-29 Industrial Insulation- 
ville Corp. 
insulation, 


40p. Johns-Man- 
Catalog GI-6A tells the story of 
Specifications are given on all 


COPIES of these manufacturers’ catalogs will be sent free 
to subscribers. Fill in squares with catalog numbers de- 
sired and mail to the Editor, McGraw-Hill Digest, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., ve 
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refractories, 
roofing, 


types of insulation materials, 
Transite pipe, packings, gaskets, 
flooring, electrical materials. 


12-30 Chains and Sprockets—40p. Diamond 
Chain Co., Inc. Catalog No. 709 describes the 
enlarged line of stock sprockets and single- 
and multiple-strand roller chains. Design 
data will help the engineer. 


12-31 Sheet and Heavy Steel—104 and 108p, 
Republic Steel Corp. These two books, 816- 
5M and 817-5M, are more than catalogs, They 
show how steel is made and how it is proe- 
essed to meet customers’ needs. They give 
complete specifications on a wide variety of 
sheet, strip, galvanized, and heavy products, 


12-32 Welding Electrodes —44p. Harnisch- 
feger Corp. Booklet gives specifications for 
arc-welding electrodes for hard-facing, and 
for stainless, alloy, and mild steels. 


12-33 Diesel Lubrication—114p. Texas Co. 
Booklet describes relation of fuels and lubri- 
cants in operating efficiency of diesel engines, 


12-34 Heat-treats Stainless—36p Armco Steel 
Corp. Booklet discusses practices and equip- 
ment for heat-treating stainless steels, plus 
surface hardening and pickling. 


12-35 Foundry Ladles—40p. Whiting Corp, 
Gatalog FY-163 covers full line of ladle equip- 
ment. Specification tables will be of interest 
and value to iron and steel production men 
and purchasing agents. 


12-36 Aluminum 
Metals Co. 
how to apply desired finishes to aluminum and 
discusses characteristics of the various types 
of finishes. 


Finish — 124p. Reynolds 


12-37 Gylcol Ethers—42p. Dow Chemical Co, 
Catalog contains physical and use data, It 
has 20p of graphs on vapor pressures, densi- 
ties, viscosities, other properties. 


Not good after March 1, 1950. (This coupon MUST be com- 
pletely filled in. Please TYPE or PRINT.) 







































































“Finishes for Aluminum” tells 
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6- ry HESE plastic parts are just 7 of many different 
ey pieces currently molded on Stokes automatic 
IC pare presses by Pass & Seymour, Inc., of Syracuse, 
ve New York ee 

b ... and, Pass & Seymour, manufacturers of 

; wiring devices, is one of hundreds of promi- 

ch- nent companies who produce diverse plastic 

for parts on Stokes presses... saving on labor, 
nd material, inventory and rejects. 

Labor costs are always low with Stokes 

Co. automatic presses... one man can tend as 
pri- many as six or more machines. Just the 
nes. right amount of material is automati- 
eH cally metered into the mold... with 
tee 


obvious material savings. Inventory 
na is held to a minimum...production 
P can be geared to daily requirements. 





Your plastic parts may lend 
tells F themselves to automatic 
o4 molding and its produc- 


tion savings. Send your 


parts or blueprints for 
1 Co. an impartial analysis 
. . . . without obliga- 
lensi- 





tion, of course. 
F.J. STOKES | 
MACHINE CO. | 
COM: 754 Drexel Bldg., | 
: Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 

AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Stokes makes Semi-automatic and Automatic Molding 
Presses, Plunger Presses, Closure Presses, Preforming 
Presses, Industrial Tabletting and Powder Metal 


Presses, Vacuum and Special Processing Equip- A 
ment, Water Stills and Special Machinery. 


STORE 








| 
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THE SYMBOL OF 
ACCO propucts 
wee This well known trade 


mark is the symbol for a wide 
variety of essential products that 
are used in nearly every major 
industry, including agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation 
and communications. The men 


who make ACCO products are : 


proud of the quality they build 
into them. For a complete list ask 
for Booklet DH-509. 


TRU-LAY WIRE ROPE 
In construction— 
in the oil industry 
—wherever real 
ruggedness and 
versatility are de- 
manded in wire 
rope, American 
Cable TRU-LAY Pre-formed saves 
money. It lasts longer... handles 
easier ... it is safer to handle, and it 
reduces shut-down time. Illustrated 
Catalog DH-1305 on request. 








AMERICAN CHAIN 

Available in a wide 

variety of style, welded 

as well as weldless wire 

and flat metal links, 

there is an American 

Chain to meet almost 

any conceivable need for industrial, 

farm or house. In every kind of use, 

American Chain means BETTER 

performance. Write for Export 
Catalog 36-E. 


“ROCKWELL” 
HARDNESS TESTER 
Wilson Mechanical In- 
strument Company is 
recognized the world 
over for its leadership 
in the field of hardness 
testing. Originators and exclusive 
manufacturers of “‘ Rockwell’ Hard- 
ness Testers, Wilson offers the skill 
and experience of their research and 
standardizing laboratories to users of 
hardness testing equipment. Ask for 

Catalog RT-46. 





ACCO Products Include: AMERICAN Chains TRU-LAY and LAY-SET Preformed 
Wire Rope « TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC Swaged Terminals for Aircraft « 
TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes « PAGE Wire, Chain Link Fence and Welding 
Rods « CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters » READING-PRATT & CADY Valves 
and Fittings « READING Steel Castings « PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers « 
MARYLAND Bolts & Nuts « “ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers » WRIGHT and 
FORD Hoists « HELICOID Pressure Gages *« MANLEY Automotive Service 


Equipment » OWEN Silent Springs. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc., Export Dept., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y., U.S.A. 3 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
BLAW-KNOX PRODUCTS 


Rolls for steel and non-ferrous 
mills by Lewis Foundry and 
Pittsburgh Rolls Divisions; 
Rolling Mill Machinery, Roll- 
ing Mills, complete Chemical 
and Process Plants, Process 
Equipment, Construction 
Equipment forroadsand public 
works, Clamshell Buckets, 
Radio and Transmission 
Towers, Steel and Alloy Cast- 
ings, Prefabricated Power 
Piping, Food Processing 
Equipment, Standard Steel 
Buildings and other equipment 
for modern industry. 





sink THESE TEETH 
“T° THE JOB y 


clamshell buckets. But Blaw 
“know-how,” wide experience and 
diverse facilities are contributing 
importantly to international indus- 
try in many another way. 


If yours is a problem of cost-cutting 
. of increasing present production 
or of entering an entirely new field 
. it will pay you to review the 
products and services at left. Wher- 
ever you are, a representative will 
be glad to contact you. 
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Diesel Motors 10 to 6650 HP. 


V V HEN you are specifying an engine for those out-of-the-way locations 
the one thing you are interested in more than anything else is dependability. 
You want an engine that will keep running. 

Nordberg engines in service all over the world have established enviable 
records for reliable operation. One such installation is in the power plant of 
the Luz Y Fuerza Electricia located in the heart of the Andes and generates 

———— light and power for the city of Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

<= 
If you are interested in dependable power secured at low cost, investi- 

gate the merits of Nordberg oil and gas burning Diesels. 


NORDBERG MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Screens ond Grizzlies 


London, Engiond Jobennesburg, Union S.A. 
Brook House, Park Lene Cullinan building 
Railway Track Maintenance 
7 xP349 
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-HONEYWELL Automatic Controls 


for Air Conditioning, Heating 
and Industrial Processing 





Honeywell auto- 

matic controls are 

in service through- 

out the world, reg- 
APARTMENTS ulating air condi- a OIL REFINERIES 
AND HOTELS Serare CHEMICAL PLANTS 

tioning and heat- 

ing systems in all 

kinds of buildings. 


Brown electronic 


‘ se! BROWN ELECTRONIK 
industrial instru POTENTIONSTER 
oer ai ments, products of 
HOSPITALS 


sem ereanies Minneapolis-Honeywell, are increasing 
production and maintaining highest quality 
standards in many of the world’s greatest 
industries. 


If you have heating or air conditioning 

problems or manufacturing processes in- 
volving control of nto 
OFFICES : : TEXTILE 
AND FACTORIES temperature, hum- MILLS 

idity, pressure or 

flow, we invite 

your inquiry. 


HONEYWELL THERMOSTAT e 


POWER 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. PLANTS 


International Div., 2986 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





* TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN *« TORONTO MINNEAPOLIS 
LONDON + STOCKHOLM « AMSTERDAM Honeyw ell 
BRUSSELS + ZURICH + MEXICO CITY [Mn 11171) 
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You can handle 


BIG LOADS 
HEAVY Loads 
BULKY Loads 


EASILY, SAFELY, 
ECONOMICALLY 


with CLARK 
FORK TRUCKS 


Every day, in almost every line of 
business, big, heavy, bulky loads 
are being handled with ease by 
Clark fork trucks. Handling that 
was formerly slow, dangerous and 
expensive is now done quickly, 
safely and economically. By using 
Clark fork trucks to stack loads one 
on top of another to ceiling height, 
many companies have doubled 
storage space, and sometimes tripled 
it. As a result of these economies, 
Clark fork trucks quickly save sums 
of money equal to and often exceed- 
ing their original cost. For 
detailed information on how 
Clark fork trucks can sim- 
plify your handling opera- 
tions, write today to your 
local distributor or directly 
to Clark Equipment Com- 
pany. 
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1, This bi 
steel unit coul 

be a big hand- 
ling problem— 
but isn’t! One 
manand a 
Clark fork 
truck lift it 
and move it 
without effort, 


2. Speeding the 
loading of car- 
go vessels is 
another typical 
heavy job ac- 
ce complished | by 

‘lar tk 
t rucks : 1 1 
around the 
world. 


3. Lifting and 
fast moving of 
heavy steel 
castings is @ 
simple routine 
operation for 
one man and 
a dependable 
Clark fork 
truck, 


CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL ‘| 
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ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED he 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS . r 


S< 








CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 73, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Other Plants—Buchanan—Jackson—Berrien Springs, Mich, Distributors in Principal Cities Throughout the World 7 








EXPORT DIVISION 


AN 
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e S/V Batching Oils and Wax 
Emulsions mean improved fibre 
processing of jute, sisal, soft hemp 
and henequen. Other Socony- 
Vacuum products are ideal for 
mildew-proofing cordage material, 























| 







K< 
wes 5 
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For Longer- 
Lasting Cordage— 


Special Socony-Vacuum 
Petroleum Products! 


=, vent ‘‘skinning.’’ Almost “SOy, 
E. every industry benefits GOO 

from Socony-Vacuum’s ia 

83 years’ experience. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


26 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








for imparting water repellency and 
for prolonging cordage life;impreg- 
nating wire rope cores; water- 
proofing kraft paper twine; and 
many other special purposes. 


NO END TO PETROLEUM PROGRESS BY SOCONY-VACUUM 


Socony-Vacuum has long furnished Gargoyle 
Lubricants and fuels for industries world-wide. 
Today—as the result of latest scientific research 
—Socony-Vacuum provides new Process Prod- 
ucts to improve quality of finished products 
and cut costs. In meat processing, an oil for chutes, hooks, knives 
and tables prevents rust. For electrotyping, S/V Cerese Waxes 
help produce clear halftones, fine stipple. With high-grade printing 
inks, these waxes pre- 








Lubricating 
Oils 
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CREDITS & COLLECTIONS IN THEORY & 
PRACTICE 


By Tueopore N. BecKMAN, Professor of 
Business Organization, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and Ropert BARTELS, Associate 
Professor of Business Organization, Ohio 
State University. 800 pages, $6.00 


A completely revised bagic text designed to 
acquaint the student with the nature, problems, 
techniques, and principles of the subject—in- 
cluding both mercantile and consumer credit, 
as well as cash and sale credit— and secondly, 
to present discussion and statistics relating to 
the social and economic roles of credit. More 
emphasis is placed on the connection of credit 
with its economic and theoretical implications 
and all recent advances in the field have been 
covered, including: revolving charge accounts, 
current competitive position of lending agenctes, 
Federal regulation of consumer credit, contem- 
porary trends in financial statement analysis, 
newer theoretical concepts of credit and money, 
and new formulae for the evaluation of credit 
management. 


PROBLEMS IN MARKETING 


By Matcotm P. McNair, Professor of 
Marketing; and HArry L. HANnseN, As- 
sociate Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 716 
pages, $6.00 


This new casebook contains 117 cases, re- 
flecting problems characteristic of present-day 
conditions. Eleven cases cover the marketing 
of agricultural products and raw materials. 
Introductory chapters are included for each 
case grouping and each chapter is designed to 
give students useful ideas for analyzing the 
cases and various sections. The book is designed 
to replace both Laerned’s Problems in Market- 
ing, and MecNair-Learned-Teele’s Problema in 
Verchandise Distribution. 
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PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF OIL 
PRODUCTION 


By Morris Muskat, Chief of the Physics 
Division of the Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Co., Pittsburgh. 922 pages, 
$15.00 


A specialized and exhaustive treatise on the 
geophysics and technolgy of petroleum deposits, 
It discusses all basie types of oil production 
mechanisms, including the solution of gas drive, 
water drive, and gravity drainage mechanisms 
and covers the unique characteristics and oper- 
ating problems involved in the development of 
condensate reservoirs, discussing in detail the 
principles, practices, and experiences related to 
secondary recovery operations both by gas and 
water injection, for the recovery of additional 
oil from depleted reservoirs. All recent ad- 
vances in the field of oil production are covered. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SELLING, “DETAIL- 


ING”, & SALES TRAINING 


By ARTHUR F. Pererson. 374 pages, $4.50 


A guide to more effective selling and ‘‘detail- 
ing’, and to greater opportunities and financial 
rewards for salesmen of pharmaceutical and 
adlied products. It will enable manufacturers 
and distributors to get more for their sales 
training dollars. Unique chapters on “detailing” 
are included and the book is geared to reflect 
recent advances in the technical nature of 
therapeutic products which have necessitated a 
more technical approach to product presenta- 
tion. 


ALUMINUM & MAGNESIUM DESIGN & 
FABRICATION 


By R. Burt ScHULZE, Supervisor of Manv- 
facturing Development and Research, 
Glenn L. Martin Company. 589 pages, 
$7.50 


From this book the reader will acquire a 
basic understanding of the proper approach to 
the problem of producing an article from alumi- 
num or magnesium, as well as an understanding 
of the praper use of these materials in prefer- 
ence to others. He will learn how to confirm 
his judgment by cost analysis and will obtain 
a background of knowledge of how such articks 
are produced which will enable him to evaluate 
various means of accomplishing the {fob at 
hand. The latest advances in the application 


Pate 











of these materials and their processing teh-/ 
iques are discussed thoroughly. 


: 

























HOW THE CHASE 
ine | CAN FACILITATE YOUR TRADE 








eflect 
f 
‘a’: | WITH THE UNITED STATES 
enta- 
In the flow of commerce among nations, the Chase National Bank 
provides facilities for export and import credits, payments and 
N& collections, money transfer and foreign exchange. 
In the United States, the Chase maintains correspondent bank- 
Aanu- ing relationships with leading banks throughout the country. 
-_ Similar relationships exist with financial institutions in prac- 
d . . : 

! tically all commercially important centers throughout the world. 
sina These international facilities are at your disposal through your 
‘ual local banks. Your inquiry is cordially invited. 
anaes 
prefer- 
onfirm 
rr | THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
value OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ea HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
g tech- Member Federal Daposit Insurance Corporation 

A OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
i London + Frankfurt/Main «+ Heidelberg ¢ Stuttgart «© Tokyo «© Osaka 
USA.) Havana + SanJuan © Panama « Colon « Cristobal « Balboa 





Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D. F, * Buenos Aires * Rome * Cairo « Bombay 
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ALONG THE WAY...OF TWA 





THESE LITTLE PIGS “FLEW” TO MARKET.... 


Cae Ds 


Mage 


ou bie a6 a Whar 













BLUE-BLOOD PORKERS...PRIDE OF THE MID-WEST...RECENTLY 
TOOK. TO THE AIR ABOARD A COMFORTABLE TVA (TRANS 
Why Ship by Air? WORLD AIRLINE) ALL-~CARGO PLANE BOUND FOR ROME. PIGGIES 
STATION AT CREMONA. WHY NOT LOOK INTO THIS EAGY.«1OW 
SAVES TIME ... DAYS, STATION AT Ci , be 
COST WAY OF SHIPPING ALMOST ANYTHING ALMOST ANYWHERE? 
WEEKS, EVEN MONTHS. tay eid ou mama 
2. PROVIDES OPPORTUNITY 
TO SELL IN PEAK MARKETS. NEW EDITION TWA 
3, REDUCES WAREHOUSING INTERNATIONAL MEMO TARIFF | 
AND INTRANSIT INVENTORIES. CONTAINS RULES, REGULATIONS, 
4 INCREASES TURNOVER... RATES BETWEEN POINTS IN U.S.A, 
PERMITS FILLING AFRICA, ASIA, EUROPE, CANADA. 
RE-ORDERS QUICKLY. COMPACT... HANDY. WRITE FOR, 
5. ENABLES SHIPPER TO YOUR COPY TODAY OR PHONE 





BEAT COMPETITION. : —~,, TWA 
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OVERSEAS VIA TWA 


Big, all-cargo TWA planes were \S< _ 
first to operate on scheduled trans- | 
atlantic flights. In first six months : \ 
of 1949 TWA international air- 
cargo showed increase of 87%, 


“HIGH” WAY TO WORLD MARKETS 


TWA Air Cargo travels above the clouds...the “high” 
way to principal cities in U. S. A., Europe, Africa, Asia. 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE Frequent flights...low rates. Any international freight 
forwarder can give you complete information. Or, com 
i &.S.4.- EU ROPE-AFRICA:-ASIA municate with your nearest TWA office. 
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A 64-page book on 
the mechanical ad- 
vantages and com- 
mercial possibilities 
of resistance-weld 
pipe and tube mills— 


sent on request. 


This Book Answers Many Questions 


--- about pipe and tube making costs, power 


° . > > . 

consumption, maintenance, production, labor, skill, 
a . . 

weld-strength and physical properties, end uses, ete. 
° ° 

It is of special interest to large users of pipe and tubing as well as 
* : : 

to primary metal producers and manufacturers considering expan- 
° sion of their facilities to satisfy the greatly increased and insistently 
° rowing demand for pipe and tubing. Copy on request. 

& & Ply 8. VOpy 1 
* 


THE YODER COMPANY 5517 YValworth Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A, 


ROLL FORMING, TUBE MILL AND 
SLITTING MACHINERY 








41 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP + COMING © SLITTING © F Ge © CURVING © WELDING © CUTTING-CEP | 
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@ ALLIS-CHALMERS 


SERVING ALL INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY! 


More Power 
», Means Higher 
' Standards of 


Living! 
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| LECTRIC POWER contributes greatly to — compressors onstngs one responsible 
~~ y good living—and one of the major source for all electric power equipment. 
activities of Allis-Chalmers is to build the A-C specialized equipment is recognized 
machines that generate, transmit and use for efficiency and rugged construction in 
this all-important electric power. every basic industry--mining, ore process- 
. a In “alg war the world over, ing, cement, flour, textiles, steel, pulp and 
{ Allis-Chalmers steam turbines drive Allis- paper, public works. 
. rs gene s. Electricity is : : 
ad ( se La qecergec B. mows | For help on your machinery problems, 
Che “es xagtnm fo walnaty i at i ines consult the Allis-Chalmers representative 
. ¢ > nichge ‘ a 
thalmers transformers and switchgear. in your country, or write: 
fork 1, Allis-Chalmers builds many other basic ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
units of ated equipment— motors, General Machinery Division 
al pumps, Texrope V-belt drives, blowers and 858 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis., U. S. A. 
e oe 
TEXROPE 16 AN ALLIB“OHMALMERG TRADEMARK 
rch Sty 
* * WORLD'S LARGEST LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT «*- * 
g Review 
nance * 
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Steam and 
Hydraulic Turbines, 
Condensers 


Flour and Sawmill 
Equipment 


Crushing, Cement 
and 
Mining Machinery 







Centrifugal 
Pumps 


Electrical 
Equipment 
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If you have the building for a cotton spin- | 
ning plant, we can take over from then on. 
TEPCAL INST ALLATOON In addition to manufacturing the machinery 
OF H & B HIGH-DRAFT 
| 
| 





SLUBBERS you need, we can figure what machines and 
Consisting of eighteen 8x4 and how many you require fora given ssi Ce 
eighteen 9x41/2 slubbers, 132 ization, and lay out a floor plan which will 
spindles per frame — S-roll assure efficient straight-line production. | 
draft, individual motor drive— if ws ed I ni 2 d 
all accommodating wide range s  eapctlags Only one mac a Fone ordes 
of hank sizes. will receive equally careful attention. | 

Tell us your, problem in detail and let us 
make recommendations. ) 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Suilders of Modern Jextile Machinery 


FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION . PAWTUCKET, R. 1., U.S.A 


OPENING MACHINERY © ONE PROCESS PICKERS @ REVOLVING FLAT CARDS @ DRAWING | 
FRAMES © ROVING FRAMES (REGULAR AND HIGH-DRAFT) © SPINNING FRAMES (REGULAR | 
AND HIGH-DRAFT) ©® TWISTERS @ RUBBER COVERING MACHINES © ROVING TESTERS } 
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BETTER HEALTH... ‘A Cyanamid product 





The CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
is one of the world’s largest producers of dyes, colors 
and pigments. One of its six plants is shown above. 
At this plant Calco also makes the world-famous sulfa 
drugs and other chemotherapeutic products to pro- 
mote higher health standards throughout the world. 





ANOTHER OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION to modern medicine 
is the new drug, Aureomycin. Developed in the research 
laboratories of American Cyanamid Company's Lederle 
Laboratories Division, Aureomycin is now available to 
the medical profession everywhere, as a new weapon 


against disease. Shown here is the ‘‘starter-mold 
grown in test tubes, prior to large scale production, 


INFORMATION ON THESE AND OTHER CYANAMID PRODUCTS and 
chemicals for drug, textile, leather, rubber, paper, ink, 
plastics, paint, mining and other industries is available 
on request. Ourrepresentatives will be glad to consult 
with you, without obligation, on your need for any of 
the high quality products of our manufacture, 


BETTER HEALTH IS CLOSELY RELATED to better foods, and 
through its Agricultural Chemicals Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company supplies fertilizers, i nsecti- 
cides, weedkillers and fumigants to aidin producing 
and protecting food supplies. An outstanding Cyana- 
mid development is free-flowing AEROPRILLS* Am- 
monium Nitrate Fertilizer, noted forits high 
nitrogen content (334%), quick action and long- 
lasting properties. *Trade-mark 








AMERICAN Ganamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











when and where you want it! 


Meet your power requirements exactly with Chrysler Industrial 
Engines! They give you high output of power at low cost. 


Engineered and built by Chrysler Corporation, these rugged 


engines serve dependably—year after year—on a host of different 
jobs. 


Many thousands of oilmen, lumbermen, construction men, 
farmers and factory owners all over the world say, “When it 
comes to industrial engines, give me a Chrysler every time!” 


Whatever your need for a portable or stationary industrial 
engine, see your Chrysler distributor. He has a size and type 
to fit your job. Or write to the address below. 


CHRYSLER jy; pont Industrial engines 


Be - = = 4 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION HORSEPOWER = a 
DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN WITH A PEDIGREE 








